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PROTESTANT CRITICISMS ON CATHOLIC MORALS. 


We Catholics certainly are an incomprehensible race. Some- 
times we are a puzzle to one another, or each man is a puzzle 
to himself; but, then, what person or what thing is not more 
or less a puzzle to any body who tries to think honestly and 
understand clearly? A man who is never puzzled either with 
himself or with other people has small pretensions either to 
candour or wisdom. We therefore in no wise allow that it 
tells against our religion when we admit that it sometimes 
requires a considerable exercise of patience and skill tho- 
roughly to comprehend all the facts of individual Catholic 
life, and all the:phenomena of the Catholic body. It is a 
necessity of our circumstances, that persons placed, as we are, 
in the midst of a complex system, natural and supernatural, 
social and political, scientific and traditional, should at times 
exhibit to the hasty observer an apparently ‘anomalous exte- 
rior, diflicult to analyse and explain. 

And, if this is the case with Catholics in regard to one 
another, it is far more emphatically true when we are ob- 
served and criticised by those who are external to our body. 
[very community, whether vast or petty, whether national or 
religious, is a difficult thing to comprehend and judge with 
fairness, unless we possess a personal knowledge of its inner 
life and of the individual men and women who are its consti- 
tuent portions. Even in the same country, the same town, 
the same village, you may suddenly find yourself i in the midst 
of a “sct” so strangely unlike yourself in their recognised 
ideas and habits of fecling, that you are pulled up with a 
startling sharpness, and are amazed at being thus reminded 
of the infinite variations of humanity, and of the limited 
knowledge of his race which can be attained even by the best 
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informed amongst us. If you want to learn intellectual hu- 
mility, and to estimate human affairs in a large and well-in- 
formed spirit, just pass, if you can, through some few of the 
endless subdivisions of English society, and then remember 
that every civilised country abounds with similar subdivisions, 
either in a greater or less degree. Step from a club-room in 
St. James’s to the Manchester Chamber of Comme ree; from 
a party of clerical Puseyites to a gathering of Scotch Cal- 
vinists, or a dinner-party of quict country parsons; from the 
members of an archeological institute to the listeners to a 
lecture by Faraday at the Royal Institution ; hear the politi- 
cal talk of a party of squires and farmers in Essex, and then 
hearken to the notions of the ‘froughs” in Birmingham or 
Spitalfields; go to a London casino, or a penny theatre in a 
large provincial town, and when you are sick with what you 
have seen and heard, call in for an hour’s conversation in the 
drawing-room of an English gentleman, aud hear the talk of 
a party of weil-bred, w ell- taught, and refined women. ‘Try, 
again, the varieties of ‘* professional” society ; painters, musi- 
clans, actors, literary men or newspaper men, and so on, 
wherever you can turn, and see how marvellous are the con- 
trasts which one class presents when compared with another, 
and how hopeless it would be to attempt to make those who 
know only their own coterie understand or do justice to those 
who are every whit as good as themselves, but who happen to 
be living in another class or section of human life. 

We are, further, perfectly ready to admit that the moral 
and spiritual condition of individual Protestants is a thing 
very difficult for a Catholic to understand, unless he has en- 
joyed more than common means for observing facts by per- 
sonal communication under peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances. In finding fault with our Protestant fellow-country- 
men for attacking us without understanding us, we are far 
from pretending that we ourselves as Catholics, who are in 
possession of the truth, and the whole truth, of the Christian 
religion, are therefore perfectly well informed as to the cha- 
racter of individual Protestants, or able to judge them on @ 
priori grounds of probability. ‘To those who have lived all 
their life i in Catholic society, and in the practice of Catholic 
observances, it is no doubt almost impossible to understand 
the non-Catholic life of England, however clearly they may 
understand the meaning and nature of the distinct and printed 
statements of Protestant opinions. Some Catholics do, in- 
deed, by the mere force of good sense, candour, and, above 
all, of kind-hearted charity, “obtain an insight into the phe- 
nomena of actual, as distinguished from th eoretical, Protes- 
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tantism, which is not a little remarkable, and, as we think, 
not a little to be admired. 

Taking us as a body, however, we make no pretensions to 
any such a mastery of the details of Protestant life as would 
justify us in speaking in other than doubtful terms of those 
who are involved in it as an actual reality. We hold that, as 
a rule, Protestants must be known personally, and on rather 
intimate terms, in order to be understood, and, as a conse- 
quence, in order to be answered or convinced; and it is on 
this account, as well as others, that we believe that whatever 
brings Protestants and Catholics together, without any com- 
promise of principle on either side, undoubtedly tends to the 
advance of truth, and not to the propagation of latitudina- 
rianism. We know them better, and they know us better ; 
and consequently, as the knowledge of truth of any descrip- 
tion is a necessary preliminary to the embracing it as truth, 
so the knowledge they then acquire of us as we are, and of 
our faith as it is, tends necessarily ether to their absolute 
conversion, or at least to the creation of more tolerant and 
respectful feelings towards us. For we gladly recognise the 
fact, that the better classes of Protestants—and by the word 
i better” we do not mean merely the richer or nobler—do 
sometimes learn to modify their sentiments towards Catholics 
and Catholicism in a remarkable degree. It is incontestable 
that there are thousands of families in this kingdom at pre- 
sent whose notions of Catholicism and its adherents are won- 
derfully changed from what they were even ten years ago. 
And not only have they learnt to estimate us at a very dif- 
ferent value, but, without knowing it, they have been insensi- 
bly ballciatiaen d by us In many reapects. The personal religion 
of Protestantism, as a whole, has decidedly received a tone 
from its nearer contact with living Catholics, which would 
quite surprise, and, moreover, disgust, its adherents of an 
older school. Inconsiste ‘nt, superficial, vague, and forced as 
it still is, even in its best specimens, and intolerant, offensive, 
and pharisaical in its worst, we cannot help seeing that what 
may be termed the religion of the nation has caught a little 
of our Catholic freedom, of our tastes, of our habits, of our 
phraseology, of our morals, and even, in a certain odd, unac- 
countable, and distorted way, of some of our doctrines. 

Admitting, then, all this, we cannot help now and then 

calling attention to the fact, that we Catholics, and especially 
our writers on morals, do not yet receive from our fellow- 
countrymen generally that fair controversial treatment which 
we have a right to expect, on grounds both of honesty and of 
good sense. We ask nothing impossible, or very difficult of 
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attainment. We are quite willing to share the common lot 
of all men, and to be misunderstood, and consequently mis- 
represented, by those who cannot have any knowledge of us, 
and who yet believe themselves called upon to describe us 
and our proceedings. ‘Those who play at bowls,” says the 
proverb, ‘‘ must expect rubbers ;”’ and, as we are not in the 
habit of sparing the apparent follies and inconsistencics of 
Protestantism, we will not complain if we now and then get 
a few hard blows, or be too ready to cry out, that we are 
shamefully treated. But, at the same time, we do insist that 
the fight is too often conducted with a degree of rashness and 
insensibility to the principles of all honourable controversy, 
which surprises us in some of our opponents. ‘There are 
times when it really requires a considerable stretch of Chris- 
tian charity to believe that an antagonist is at the same time 
in good faith and capable of mastering the commonest laws 
of reasoning. Iither he goes out of his way to attack us, 
with no conceivable reason but that of an ill-natured dispo- 
sition, or he condemns us on grounds which manifestly con- 
demn his own opinions as completely as ours; or he misin- 
terprets the meaning of our simplest and most intelligible 
phraseology ; or he misquotes us by omissions of the context 
so strikingly palpable, that nothing but the widest charity can 
account for them on any supposition but that of a wilful 
suppression. 

A case has lately occurred in illustration of the truth of 
what we are saying, to which we may point as a pregnant proof 
of the extraordinary difliculties under which we Catholics le 
when we endeavour to destroy the prejudices of our fellow- 
countrymen. Of the ordinary run of anti-popish polemics 
we do not take much notice, except now and then to give 
them a passing hit, or to amuse our readers with their de- 
licious absurdities. As to attempting to answer the ranting 
extravagancies of :xeter Hall and its kindred associations, 
those who would do their best for the advance of the Catholic 
cause, whether within or without, have other work to do. 
But now and then the ease is diflerent. In quarters where it 
might be least expected, you are surprised, and possibly an- 
noyed, to meet with misconceptions and attacks which you 
had thought impossible. What to say next you cannot tell. 
The task of explanation seems hopeless. Nobody seems 
capable of handling a plain question on its real grounds. 
Nobody seems able to see that it is ridiculous to attack 
you with a weapon that at the same moment causes him 
to commit intellectual suicide. Nobody seems willing to 
apply to you those first principles of candour and charity 
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which he is so loud in calling on you to exercise towards 
himself. 

The instance we speak of occurs in a recent number of 
the Saturday Meview, in its criticisms on a little book of 
Father Furniss, the Redemptorist, a religious of whom we 
shall say nothing in praise, as he will be sure himself to read 
our humble attempts in his vindication. These criticisms 
have, we have reason to believe, caused both surprise and 
pain in some quarters; and, moreover, they may fairly be 
taken as a characteristic specimen and type of that extraordi- 
nary inability to understand our simplest statements which 
seems to warp the judgment of the ablest and most honour- 
able of our critics. As we have said, had the censures we 
refer to been of the more vulgar class of anti- -papistical 
slander; had the tone in which they are conceived been such 
as to imply the vulgar hatred of any thing like definiteness 
of opinion in morals ; or had the publication i in which they 
appear been of a less intelligent and ordinarily candid cha- 
racter, we should have passed them by with the common herd. 
As it is, we think it may not be altogether useless if we briefly 
point out the astonishing inaccuracies of Father Furniss’s cri- 
tic, and the lengths to which men will go in the way of mis- 
interpretation, when once their judgme nts are led astray by 
polemical prepossessions. 

Of the Saturday Review itself, in some respects, we can- 
not speak too highly. We do not always agree with its 
political views; we absolutely, of course, dissent from some 
of its religious statements, and we think that it rather over- 
does its system of attacking the Zimes newspaper. Not that 
in the last point it has not our hearty sy impathies, or that we 
think it generally in error in its attacks in detail; but if its 
conductors think it worth while to notice our suggestions, we 
would suggest to them to abstain from such incessant refer- 
ence to the great monster of Printing-House Square as a 
mere matter of policy. ‘They will more certainly diminish 
its influence among the intelligent classes of the country by 
less ceaseless and less apparently irritated assaults on the 
face, back, arms, and legs of the big unprincipled giant 
whom they have set themselves to wound, if not to overthrow 
from his despotic throne. 

In its ability, good taste, and standard of cultivation, the 
Saturday Review is unsurpassed by any periodical. Its wit 
is rarely forced, its vigour is unstrained, its criticisms give 
the impression of sincerity on the part of its writers, as they 
are certainly often remarkable for a refined analysis and a 
rare felicity of expression. Of course it is not always equally 
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entertaining or equally informing. If half the articles in any 
number of a periodical are agreeable to any single reader, it 
must be taken as a decided success. But, as a whole, we 
may account the Saturday Keview a representative of the best 
classes of the English mind, and as expressing the ideas and 
feclings which are likely to circulate among honourable and 
cultivated gentlemen on the books and topics of the day. 

Now, then, see what it tells its readers about Father 
Furniss, and how it disposes of what it considers certain 
shocking errors in popular and authoritative Catholic moral 
theology. ‘That we may guard against even appearing to 
misquote or mistake its expressions, we will present our 
readers with the article to which we refer without any abbre- 
viation. It runs as follows: 

*Casuistry vor Critpren.—The instances of youthful de- 
pravity continually brought to light by the activity of the police, 
distressing as they are to every benevolent mind, can surprise no 
one who is acquainted with the temptations to which the children of 
the poor are exposed in such a place as London. As long as thiev- 
ing and burglary are followed as a profession, the corruption of 
youth will be part of the machinery of the trade. ‘The business 
would come to a stand-still unless there were a constant supply of 
fresh hands and skilled workmen, unless there were seminaries 
where boys and girls are initiated in the mysteries of vice, and 
trained in the arts of plunder. No doubt this is very lamentable 
and shocking, but it is only what must be expected. Unless an 
agency were continually at work to undermine the principles of the 
young and unsuspecting, the prime artists of villany must abandon 
their employment for want of tools; and it is any thing but sur- 
prising that the Agars and Fagans of socie ty should take some pains 
to guard against such a ¢: itastrophe. We have reason, however, to 
be “surprised when we find principles subversive of morality sys- 
tematically inculcated by those who profess to be the teachers of 
virtue, and who can scarcely be supposed to be actuated by any 
improper motive. 

Within the last few days, a little book has been put into our 
hands, which we should not think of noticing but for the auspices 
under which it has been published, and the pains taken to circulate 
it among the children of the poor, for whose instruction it purports 
to be de sioned. A few extracts will enable our readers to Judge of 
its tendency. In an exposition of the duties of children to their 
parents, we have the following passage, the words in italics being 
so printed in the original: 


‘It is a grievous sin to strike your parents, or in their presence to put out 
your tongue at them, or mock them, or the like, through spite or contempt; or 
in their he aring to curse them, or call them very bad names, such as fools, beasts, 
drunkards.’ 


We apprehend that those who are taught to believe that the sinful- 
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ness of such conduct and language depends on its being seen and 
heard, cannot be expected to stop short at such demonstrations. 
Such casuistical distinctions, however, are destructive of all sim- 
plicity, truth, and honesty in the minds of children. 

But what notions of truth or honesty can young persons have 
whose principles are corrupted by such maxims as the following ? 

‘It is a venial sin to steal a little. It is a mortal sin to steal much: for ex- 
ample, to steal from a workman a day’s wages, or to steal less from a poorer 
man, or more from a richer man, or from parents. (If you steal from different 
persons, it needs half as much again for a mortal sin, and the same if you steal 
at different times. If you steal from different persons as wel/ as at different 
times, it needs double the sum.)’ 

This is morality with a vengeance. So, a servant may be in the 
daily habit of robbing his employer ; but if the articles or money 
stolen at any one time are of small amount,—smadll, that is, com- 
pared with his employer’s income,—he is guilty of but a trivial fault. 
A poor man earns (suppose } half-a-crown a-day. You must not 
venture to rob him of half-a-crown,—. ec. at a time,—but to take a 
halfpeuny less than half-a-crown is a venial offence. And if you 
are content to rob him or cheat him of sixpence at a time, you may 
go as far as three shillings and eightpence-halfpenny. Or if you 
cun manage to plunder several persons in the day, the offence is 
still a trivial one, provided the gross amount of your peculations 
does not exceed a day and a half’s income of any one of them, or of 
all together, for it is not very clear which is meant. But suppose 
you are in no particular hurry, and can filch a little now and then 
from every person you can lay hold of, you may go to double the 
amount of robbery without laying a burden on your conscience. 
Delicate distinetions, truly. Thus , according to this system of 
ethics, habitual thieving is less criminal than a single theft, and the 
sreater number of persons robbed, the lighter the offence. 

We have heard a vast deal latterly about the adulteration of 
food; and as to the cabbaging of tailors, that is an old story. But 
it has not been usual to teach the rising generation that there 1s no 
harm in practices of this sort; and, th ough Paley says that morality 
is not, properly speaking, a subject of discovery, the following will 
appear new to most people: 

‘When materials are given for some work,—for example, cloth to tailors,—it 
is a sin to keep picces which remain, except people are gute sure that it is not 
against the will of the employ er, or there is a common custom of doing it, and it 
is necessary in order to gain a reasonable profit. It is a sin to mix something 
with what you seil,—for example, water with any liquor,—except there is a com- 
mon custom of doing it, and it is necessary in order to gain a reasonable profit.’ 





The manufacturers of London milk, and the ingenious gentlemen 
who sand our sugar and pepper, to say nothing of the tailors, 
will no doubt hail such doctrine as this with rapture. For what 
rogue is so stupid as to be unable to find ‘a common custom’ to 
justify his mal-practices ? And who is to say what is ‘a reasonable 
profit’? Not the buyer, of course. He is an interested party. 
Again, even in these days, when the world is getting rather too 
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much accustomed to such practices, it seems somewhat dangerous to 
teach children that it is wrong 
‘ To forge or imitate a person’s writing, if you do any harm with it.’ 
Is a rogue at liberty to commit forgery first, and inquire into the 
effects of it afterwards? He may imagine that he will escape de- 
tection by preventing the person whose name he has forged from 
suffering any loss by his fraud. But is it the less a crime for all 
that? and will a court of justice listen to such casuistry in mitiga- 
tion of punishment? A man may write a letter in another’s name, 
and forge his signature. He may have what he conceives a good 
motive for doing so; but he inte nded to deceive, and is ouilty of 
fraud and forgery, be his motive what it may. And if any one 
imagines that young people, when they have once been taught to 
think that forgery is wrong only when they “do any harm with “*& 
will stop short there, he has very little knowledge of human nature. 

When persons have graduated in this school of morals, it is quite 
possible that they may have occasion to attend the summons of a 
magistrate, and to take an oath. The following, therefore, seems a 
timely warning : 

‘It is a mortal sin to take an oath in a lie, and worse in a court of justice.’ 
Very proper. Butif any precocious youth should like to know what 
ts an oath, and what constitutes taking an oath in a court of justice, 
or any where else, hear our author: 


‘Jt is not an oath to say, Faith—Troth—On my life—On my conscience— 
True as I stand here—True as gospel. It is not an oath to say, I swear—God’s 
truth—God knows—I declare to God, unless you mean these words for an oath ; 
but it is commonly a venial sin to say such words.’ 

‘A venial sin,’ ‘not an oath!’ And yet some of these for- 
mulas look very like taking God’s name in vain. But you may 
say, ‘1 declare to God’ that ‘such a fact took place, and though you 
know you are calling on the Almighty to bear witness to a lie, you 
have not forsworn yourself, because you did not ‘ mean these words 
for an oath.’ Imagine what must become of a society educated in 
such execrable doctrines. 

But perhaps our young friend is still curious to know what 
constitutes taking an oath in a court of justice. We will give the 
author’s words, only premising that the italics are his own in this 
case also: 

An oath is to call God, or something sacred, to witness that what you say is 
the Poser : for example, to swear on the Book, or, By the name of God or the 
Iloly name—By Heaven—On my soul—So help me ‘God. But if you do not 


know that what you say is an oath, or do not mean to take an oath, then these 
words are not oaths.’ 


So that you may solemnly, in a court of justice, call God to witness 
to what you know to be a lie; you may kiss the book, and seal 
your false testimony with the fearful words, ‘So help me God,’ 
and yet, according to this author, you may be absolutely free from 
the cuilt of perjury; because, though your words were, in the inten- 
tion “of those who administered them and received them, and in their 
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own plain sense and meaning, as solemn oaths as the wisdom of man 
can frame, yet, ‘ 7f you do not mean to take an oath, then these words 
are not oaths.’ No wonder that in Ireland, where extraordinary 
efforts are made to circulate this book among the peasantry, the 
ends of justice should be so frequently defeated. 

And now it is high time to inform our readers that this precious 
little book is not a satire, neither is it concocted by the gentlemen 
of the swell mob. It has been seriously published as a bond-fide 
religious work, by a clergyman, as a mode of instructing children 
in the Christian religion, and preparing them for the Sacrament. 
‘Two editions of it are in our hands ; the one published in London 
by Richardson and Son, 147 Strand, price one penny—the other 
(from which our extracts are taken) in Dublin (price one halfpenny, 
or 100 copies for 3s. 2d.), with the following title: What every 
Christian must know and do. Yor missions and general use. By 
the Rev. A. Furniss, C.S.S.R., 2. e. Priest of the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer. 

But, then, who pays attention to the follies of a fanatical follower 
of that perilous guide Liguori? Not many, perhaps. Mr. Furniss, 
however, writes under authority. For, on the last page of both the 
English and the Irish editions, we read, any law or statute to the 
contrary notwithstanding : 


‘ Imprimatur 
>y« PAULUS CULLEN, 


Archiepiscopus Dublinensis.’ 


In the foregoing remarks we have studiously abstained from 
any allusion whatever to any controverted question of dogmatic 
theology. Our observations have not travelled beyond the morality 
inculeated in the book, and its probable effects on the unhappy chil- 
dren for whose use it is designed. We may, however, venture to 
ask, what would be thought or said, if such maxims were taught to 
the poor in a book written by a clergyman of our Church,—a mem- 
ber (say) of the Christian Knowledge Society,—and ushered into the 
world with the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Canterbury 2? And 
yet the Church of England does not pretend to be an infallible 
guide.” 


Let us examine now into the whole of these grievous 
charges, and see what they are worth. And first, as to the 
question about paying respect to parents. Here we confess 
that Father Furniss has unconsciously laid himself open to 
be misunderstood. No Catholic, whether priest or layman, 
would ever dream of supposing that it is not a sin in children 
to curse them behind their backs, or to show signs of con- 
tempt for them in any way whatsoever. As for imagining 
that I’. Furniss would acquit a child who was guilty of such 
an offence, the supposition, to us, is simply ridiculous, At the 
same time, it must be conceded by Protestants that an insult 
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to one’s parents behind their backs is a different offence, in 
some respects, from the same insult offered to their face. 
Some persons might think one the worse of the two, others 
the other. ‘To us, certainly, that which was behind their 
backs appears the worst. Whatever be the case, however, 
the fact is evident that Father Furniss has made an omission 
in his little book, by forgetting to state in this place the 
whole of the case, which has laid him open fairly to miscon- 
ception. It is simply an instance of oversight, which any 
Catholic who used the book would instantly repair of his own 
accord; but which, of course, we can scareely blame a Pyo- 
testant for laying hold of. <As it has been the occasion in 
this instance of adding an apparently real weight to charges 
otherwise baseless, we have no doubt that he has himself 
been the very first to regret it. ‘Those who have the happi- 
ness of knowing him personally would only fear that his zeal 
for the happiness and innocence of the little ones of Christ’s 
flock would cause him an almost too painful sorrow at 
the bare thought that he had inadvertently led any single 
person to misunderstand the general teaching of Catholic 
moralists. No doubt he considered, what was not at all un- 
reasonable, that his statement, as quoted above, would be 
taken in practical connection with what he says on the same 
subject im an earlier page and another section of his book, 
where he certainly states that he considers the insults he is 
condeinning are worse when committed in a parent’s presence 
than when in his absence, but where he most plainly condemns 
them under both cireumstanees. ‘The omission, therefore, in 
the second place is one which could hardly have been laid 
hold of, except by those who were either predisposed to mis- 
und lerstand him, or were unable, from want of comprehension 
of the laws of moral science, to do him fair justice. 

Now for the next accusation, beginning, ‘* What notions 
of truth or honesty can young persons have,” &e.? ‘The 
instant reply to Father - Furniss’s critic is this: What notions 
of truth or honesty can a person have, who in criticising a 
book of Catholic morals substitutes the word ‘ trivial” for 
the word ‘ yvenial,” and then fastens upon it one of the most 
extraordinary instances of exaggeration, perversion, and sui- 
cidal assertion, which could be discovered in the writings 
of intelligent men? Have the conductors of the Saturday 
Review any knowledge of the meaning of the Catholic word 
‘venial” as applied to sin? Clearly they have none. Every 
Catholic, however, knows that it is in no sense an equivalent 
to the term “trivial.” It means sins which may be great or 
inay be little, as the case may be, but yet are not of that 
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particular kind which cannot be committed without forfeiting 
the grace and favour of God in such a way as to incur the 
punishment of hell. The term is purely a technical and theo- 
logical one. It is explained* in almost every little element- 
ary book that you can take up, as being applicable to that 
numerous class of offences which are forbidden by the laws 
of God, but which yet do not necessarily banish those who 
commit them from the number of those who are in His favour 
as good Christians. 

Is, then, the writer before us prepared to deny altogether 
that there schie any such distinction between one sin and 
another ? Impossible. Ife cannot do it. None but a rant- 
ing Calvinist can maintain a proposition so purely nonsensi- 
cal and utterly subversive of all practical morality. Is it an 
equally wicked thing to steal twopence, and to commit mur- 
der? Isitas wicked a thing for a maid- servant to nibble at 
her mistress’s tea and sugar two or three times a week, as to 
play the Sir John Paul, the Leopold Redpath, or the John 
Sadleir? Is it no sign of a worse disposition and more reck- 
less conscience to steal five shillings trom a poor widow who 
has not another farthing in the world, rathcr than from the 
Duke of Sutherland or the Marquis of Westminster? No 
doubt it is a siz in all these cases; it is forbidden by the law 
of God in them all; and Father Furniss, in this very little 
book, exhorts children to “live in the firm purpose of never 
committing a venial sin.” But will any man of ordinary good 
sense maintain seriously that in the sight of God all these 
offerices we have named are of equal ; cuilt? Supposing the 
reviewer has a little boy, pious, well- disposed, and obedient, 
who, 1 in a moment of temptation, snatches a penny from his 
father’s table, and rushes out to buy some apples from an old 
woman at the strect-door; does the father for one instant 
suppose that this oflence ipso facto converts the good little 
boy into a miserable sinner, whom Almighty God no longer 
regards with love as an obec dient C hristian 2 ? The very ques- 
tion answers itself. It is too ludicrous to require a serious 
reply. 

Apply, then, the same prine’ple to the reviewer’s censure 
on Father Puenien, He says that Father Furniss teaches that 
a servant may be in the daily habit of robbing his employer 
of sums small to him, and be guilty of only a érivial fault. 
This is absolutely untrue. He says nothing about a daily 
committing of the sin, nor does he utter a syllable on the 


s 


* And though left unexplained i in one edition of F. Furniss’s book (Duffy’s), 
it is actually explained i in another (Richardson’s), both of which the reviewer had 


under his eyes. 
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habitual effects of stealing small sums ; and as to the “ trivial” 
nature of the offences, the phrase is a pure invention of the 
reviewer’s brain. And so with the rest of the supposed de- 
ductions contained in the above paragraph. ‘They are un- 
mitigated fudge. What on earth is there in Father Furniss’s 
words which ‘implies that if you can “manage to plunder 
several persons in the day,” provided the amount is small, 
** the offence is still a trivial one”? It is all pure e unmitigated 
fudge and nonsense. the concluding sentence Is even worse. 
[t is really monstrous. ‘‘ According to this system of ethics, 
habitual thieving is less criminal than a single theft; and the 
greater number “of persons robbed, the lighter the offence.” 
Does this writer really understand the simplest law of reason- 
ing, that he can tack on such an astounding conclusion to 
such premises? Or does he deliberately maintain that to 
steal a pin a great many times, or from a great many persons, 
is as black a sin as to commit the forgeries of Fauntleroy ? 
Next, as to tailors and their * cabbaging.” We beg to 
remind the reviewer that the question here is as to siz; not 
as to what may very possibly be undesirable or improper on 
other and social grounds. Father Furniss is not absolutely 
justifying or allowing the practices he alludes to. He 1s 
stating, whether or not, and in what cases, they are to be re- 
garded as offences against the Infinite Majesty of Almighty 
God, as a portion of that mountain of guilt which the Eter- 
nal Son shed His blood to atone for. Jtemembering this, 
then, is it so clear that when it is a universal or a common 
custom in a country for a tailor or a milliner to keep back 
sundry fragments of material which are of some little value, 
and which have not been used in the dresses they have made, 
he or she commits an actual siz in doing this, even though 
they say nothing about it when they bring the goods home ? 
We do not say, is the practice justifiable, or not, on other 
erounds; but is it a six to follow the common practice in 
this way, or to do it when a customer drives so hard a bargain 
that the poor journeyman gets no other payment for his 
labour? And the same with the milk, and all the rest of it. 
Does the reviewer himself, when he swears,—we beg his par- 
don, reviewers never swear,—when he mildly remarks on 
the sky-blue tint of the fluid on his breakt fast-table, ever in 
his own conscience deliberately believe that the unfortunate 
vendor of milk-and-water, who has the honour of supplying 
him, is guilty of an absolute real sin against the great God 
of heaven and earth? Nonsense! He believes nothing of 
the sort, any more than a parliamentary opposition believe 
one half of the charges they bring against those who are en- 
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joying the blessed privilege of sitting on the Treasury benches. 
He may hold that watering milk or cabbaging cloth is an 
offence against socicty ; but as for placing it in “the ¢: itegory 
of positive actual sins against Almighty God, it is all moon- 
shine to pretend that any sensible person does so in his ow n 
mind, 

The next accusation against poor Father Furniss is really 
too foolish. It seems somewhat dangerous,” we are told, 
‘** to teach children that it is wrong to forge, or imitate a 
person's writing, ¢f you do any harm with it.” Now, por a 
and candidly, 7s it wrong to imitate another person’s writing 
when you do it by way of joke, or when no human being can 
suffer by what you do, when you tell no lies about it, and 
there is nothing connected with the action which on other 
grounds is sinful? It may be very bad taste, or very imper- 
tinent, or for some reason or other actually wrong, to send a 

alentine, for instance, in a handwriting so diseuise d as to 
imitate that of another person; but is it a sin, that i is, is ita 
sin in itself? 'The deductions which the reviewer appends 
to these little sentences are nihil ad rem. Father Furiiss says 
there is no sin in a certain corporeal act, if you do no harm 
with it. His critic immediately supposes a variety of cases in 
which harm zs done with it, and then imputes it to the un- 
lucky moralist that he justifies those particular cases! It is 
all a ridiculous quibble about the word “ forgery.” Father 
I'urniss uses the word in its own simple meaning, viz. as the 
imitating the handwriting of another person ; and he says, 
though there is no harm in the mere act of doing this, don’t 
do it if you would do any one injury thereby. Wh: at, then, 
is the applicability of all this high-bred indignation? “ Isa 
rogue at liberty to commit forgery first, and i inquire into the 
effects of it afterwards?” Of course not. Who said that he 
was? ‘* A man may write a letter in another’s name, and 
forge his signature. He may have a good motive for doing 
so; but he intended to deceive, and is guilty of fraud and 
forgery, be his motive what it may.” Here we have the 

‘valentine” question. It may be an actual sin to send a 
valentine of this kind, because of the injury you might do 
to another man’s feelings, or some similar wrong ; ; but only 
conceive a man’s bringing it into a court of law as a case of 
fraud and forgery,” as the words are used by the reviewer! 
Why, judge and jury and counsel would explode with 
laughter at the bare idea. 

Next as to oaths. Says Father Furniss, “It is not an 

oath to say, Faith—Troth—On my lite—On my conscience— 
True as I stand here—True as Gospel. It is not an oath to 
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say, | swear—God’s truth—God knows—I declare to God, 
unless you mean those words for an oath; but it is commonly 
a venial sin to say such words.” W hereon, says the reviewer, 
** Some of these formulas look very like taking God’s name 
in vain,” and so forth. Now do let us treat “the question 
with a little common sense. Js it an oath to say, ‘ troth,’ 
‘* faith,” ‘on my life,” and all the rest of it, in common talk ? 
Nonsense! Not even Quakerism run to seed could seriously 
pretend any thing so absurdly hollow and unreal. Nobody 
but a critic in a state of excitement against Popish casuistry 
could commit himself to such a transparent sham. 

“Some of these formulas,” quoth the reviewer, ‘* look 
very like taking God’s name in vain.” No doubt they do; 
“ail if they imply any thing like irreverence in the spe: aker, 
or culpable thoushtlessness, or an intention to deceive under 
the sanction of the name of God, they are either venial or 
mortal sins. But does any sane man, not warped by contro- 
versial excitement, imagine that to exclaim ** God knows,” or 
‘© T declare to God,” in common conversation is a mortal sin, 
when you mean nothing serious by them? We repeat, that 
they may be protane and unjustifiable expressions, that 1s, 
downright sins; but the question is, are they ‘* oaths” when 
used thus thoughtlessly 2? * When you mean these words for 
an oath,” says Father Furniss, ‘ they become oaths.” Of 
course they do. Who doubts it? What sense, then, is there 
in the reviewer’s indignation about this hypothetical ‘calling 
on the Almighty to bear witness to a lie”? Father Furniss 
never says a syllable about dies at all in connection with 
these profane expressions. The reviewer has tacked all that 
on from his own invention, and then lectures Father Furniss 
for teaching society ‘‘such execrable doctrines.” 

A similar answer Is to be given to the next paragraph 
about oaths in a court of justice. ‘The reviewer adds cer- 
tain circumstances, out of his own fertile imagination, to the 
moralist’s words, and then pitches into him for an astound- 
ing piece of false casuistry such as never entered into his 
head. Father Furniss is teaching children what it is that 
converts certain words into an actual oath. And he says, that 
when you don’t know what these words mean, or when you 
use them intentionally not as an oath in your own mind, they 
do not possess the nature of an oath. But he does not utter 
one W a as to Its being lawful for you knowingly to do this 
in a court of justice. He is defining the essential nature of a 
particular act; and he states that this act, under special cir- 
cumstances, is not of the nature of an oath. But how does 
this imply that you are justified in introducing those very 
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circumstances at your own pleasure on every possible occa- 
sion? <A doctor tells a patient that wine is a wholesome 
beverage; does that imply that it is desirable or lawful to 
drink yourself into a fit of delirium tremens? The practical 
question is, whether it is allowable for a man to assume a 
right to aflix a non-natural meaning to his words whenever 
he chooses; as, for instance, when he takes the words of an 
oath in a court of justice. And Father Furniss does not 
breathe a hint that such a thing is lawful. Really, a sensible 
and honourable publication like the Saturday Review ought 
to have been prepared to understand the bearings of the ease 
better. Let us remind Father Furniss’s critic of this fact, 
which he knows as well as we do, that it is just as casy to 
bind the conscience of a Catholic in a court of justice as to 
bind the conscience of a Protestant. If our casuistry allows 
us to get out of the obligati ion of an oath by secretly meaning 
not to take it, how is it that in such countless instances Ca- 
thelics have given up every thing most dear to man rather 
than take certain oaths proposed to them? If we do not hold 
ourselves bound by legal oaths, why did we remain out of 
Parliament until the old oaths were repealed in our case by 
the Emancipation Act? Why, for three centuries, have we 
suffered in Great Britain and Ireland every extremity of per- 
secution, when we might have avoided all by a few hypocri- 
tical professions or oaths, to which in our hearts we eave To 
assent? With such facts before us, are we not justified in 
complaining when we see intelligent, candid, and honourable 
men so blinded by prepossessions as to torture the simplest 
statements of scientific morals into extravagant and mon- 
strous charges, which are proved to be impossible by the 
whole course of the events of the last three hundred years ? 
Lastly, the reviewer lays hold of Dr. Cullen's Imprimatur 
asa proof that all these horrible enormities are t taught by the 
wo Catholic Church. When shall we be allowed to ex- 
plain the meaning of our own technical and official phraseo- 
logy? When will the lberty which is conceded to every 
body else in the land be conceded to us un lucky Papists ? 
When will people leave off insisting upon it that we shall be 
held answerable for what they expect us to mean, instead of 
that which we declare we do mean? Here is a little book 
with the Archbishop of Dublin’s ofiicial Juprimatur. What 
Catholic supposes that this Jmprimatur is equivalent to a 
decision of the whole Catholic Church, with the Pope at its 
head, that every word in it is true; and more than that, that 
nothing is ever omitted in it which it might be desirable to 
insert? Dr. Cullen’s approbation means nothing more than 
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that the book contains nothing manifestly contrary to the doc- 
trines and morals on which the Catholic Church has actu- 
ally set her seal of approval. It does not commit him to a 
distinct personal agreement of opinion in every expression 
or every deduction which the writer may have drawn from 
what the Church actually has sanctioned. A book comes be- 
fore the public with an episcopal sanction, implying that it 
contains nothing contrary to Catholic faith or morals. But 
how unfair to deduce from this statement all sorts of conse- 
quences never intended or implied! How ridiculous to sup- 
pose that any Catholic bishop pretends to such an oflicial 
infallibility as will prevent him from an occasional oversight ; 
or to convert his general approval into an acquiescence in 
every private opinion of the writer; or, above all, to exalt his 
Imprimatur into an assertion that the work is immaculate, as 
a wise, prudent, and complete composition! 

he our readers have seen, we ourselves, in our own opi- 
nions, are perfectly ready to accept and defend Father Fur- 
niss’s statement in every point on which he has been assailed, 
with one exception. In that exception, as we think, are two 
points which we should have been glad to have seen altered. 
First, an accidental omission tends to create an erroneous 
impression of the writer’s meaning; secondly, we happen to 
differ from Father Furniss as to the relative heinousness of 
two forms of the same offence. But, as Catholics, it never 
occurs to us to suppose that Dr. Cullen’s Jmprimatur implies 
that he would not agree with us rather than with Father lur- 
niss on these two details. Surely it would be ridiculous in a 
bishop to refuse his Jmprimatur to the book of a zealous and 
devoted ecclesiastic, just because he differed from him in one 
or two points of delicate casuistry. We know nothing what- 
ever of Dr. Cullen’s views on this particular opinion; but we 
suspect he would be surprised at being held responsible for 
every private detail of opinion in the books which he sane- 
tions, when they are on points on which every single Catholic 
has just as eood aright to hold an opinion as he has himself. 
When will the world learn what is the real nature of the au- 
thority which ecclesiastical superiors exercise in the Catholic 
Church? When will it understand that no individual bishop 
or priest claims infallibility; and that it is perfectly reason- 
able and intelligible that an inferior should in action submit 
to the decisions of a superior, when those actions are not 
contrary to the clear law of God, even though he himself 
may think them not perfectly judicious or prudent ? “The 
Church of Iingland,” says the reviewer, ‘does not pretend 
to be an infallible euide;” and thus he believes that he has 
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finally floored Father Furniss and the Archbishop. But does 
Dr. Cullen pretend to be an infallible guide” in every thing 
that he does or says? Not a bit of it. And we can assure 
the reviewer, that if Dr. Cullen did make such a pretence, he 
would be the most extraordinary specimen of a Catholic pre- 
late we ever heard of in the whole world. 

With a word or two as to the principles of reasoning 
adopted in all books of Catholic morals, we will now end our 
criticisms on Ffather lurniss’s critic. ‘The science of Catho- 
lic casuistry is the detailed application of the principles or 
general laws of morals to the actions of human life, both in 
their separate and their united bearings. It does not satisfy 
itself with vague generalities, or unintelligent denunciations. 
It states, under various divisions and subdivisions, the con- 
nection between the human act and the divine law. It says, 
this action is wrong on this account, but not on that account; 
or it Is wrong under these conditions, but not wrong under 
others; or its “euilt j is of this class, and not of that class. Its 
aim is to be correct as opposed to that of being rhetorical. 
Its business is to instruct the conscience, and not to influence 
it. ‘Phe influencing of the consci ence, and the application of 
the detailed pr opositior is of moral science to individual per- 
sons, 1s a separate thing ; and tc expect us to be doing one 
thing when we are professing to be doing another, is most 
unreasonable. When you take up a I: iw-book, do you expect 
to find yourself addressed in the style in which an advocate 
addresses a jury? When you read a treatise on anatomy, 
are you disappointed because you find no imstructions for 
drilling and dancing, or for the judicious placing of the fingers 
in playing the fiddle ? 

In this, indeed, consists the great contrast of Protestant 
books with Catholic books. Protestantism, with few excep- 
tions, does not treat of sins with any enlightened and instruc- 
tive accuracy. It does it allin the lump. It scolds a wretched 
little boy who steals lollipops as if he were a Judas Iscariot. 
It is a mere alternation between laxity and bugaboo. Vague 
descriptions of indefinite guilt, and exaggerated pictures of 
the enormity of actions of a clearly doubtful character, with 
an almost entire absence of detailed instructions to ruide the 
tender, the timid, or the scrupulous conscience,—these things, 
with few exceptions, make up the staple of non-Catholic 
moral instruction. And accordingly, when Protestants, of 
even a more cultivated and rational class, stumble upon the 
exact analyses of human actions which are to be found in 
Catholic books of moral theology, they are as liable to mis- 
understand what they read, as a man who thinks all law hum- 
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bug, and all lawyers quibbling rogues, is sure to misunder- 
stand a work on the statutes of the realm or the common law 
of England. 

It is, in fact, only by calling to mind the vast difficulty 
that a subject philosophically treated presents to those who 
know it only in a popular and rhetorical shape, that we can 
account for such criticisms as those of the Saturday Reviewer, 
on any theory consistent with a belief in his candour and sin- 
cerity. We have no doubt that to many Catholics the cri- 
ticism before us would seem incompatible with single-minded 
honesty in a clever man. Jor ourselves, we do not {cel that 
we are driven to such a conclusion. We know how incom- 
prehensible any scientific subject is to the unscientific mind ; 
and we can quite understand how a person of intelligence 
and acuteness in other matters will flounder right and left 
the moment he comes to the domain of morals, when he has 
been all his hfe accustomed to the unpractical and vague ge- 
neralities of Protestant teaching. At the same time we con- 
sider that we have a right to compiain when writers of this 
class do not begin their study of our books by mastering the 
first principles of moral scicnee; or when they seck to give 
force to their strictures by assertions which violate all the 


notions of right and wrong on which they themselves act in 
their own daily lives. 








LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF THOMAS ALFIELD. 


WE proceed this month to give some account of a valiant sol- 
dier of the cross, concerning whom so little has hitherto been 
known, that the last most industrious biographer of Catholics, 
Dr. Oliver er, has been forced to content himself with the fol- 
lowing notice :* “ ‘Thomas Alfield, a native of Gloucester- 
shire, was ordained priest at Itheims in 1581; the following 
year witnessed him a prisoner of the faith; his condemmation 
took place on 5th July 1585; and the next day from Tyburn 
I trust he was translated into heaven.” Challoner is a little 
more full, but far from satisfactory. Our researches enable 
us to give the following information. 

The father of our martyr was a Gloucestershire man, who 
in the latter part of the reign of Henry VIIT. became an un- 
der master of IXton, where his son was educated, and in due 


* Oliver: Collections for the ITistory of the Catholic Religion in the Western 
Counties, (Dolman, 1857, p. 103.) 
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time sent thence to a fellowship at King’s College, Cambridge. 
The young man was afterwards re ‘econciled to the Church, 
and went over to the College at Rheims, where he studied 
uider the pseudonym of Badger. He was made priest in 
1581, and sent on the English mission in the s same year. In 
1582, he was a prisoner in London. In a prisoner's certificate 
sent into Walsingham, in March 1583, we find the entry, 
Discharged, ‘Thos. Alfield.” As he is not noted as a priest, 
we may be sure that his sacerdotal character was as yet un- 
known to the authorities. He must have been liberated be- 
fore Christmas 1582, for he spent that feast with his father in 
Gloucestershire. Soon after, in the beginning of Hilary term 
1585, he went to the house of Mr. John Pauncefoot, of Has- 
keld, three miles from Gloucester, a principal Catholic of the 
county, and remained there three days with one Sir Maurice, 
a minister, formerly of Gloucester, but who in 1584 had left 
that city for Somerton, the benefice of which place was of- 
fered to him. At Haskeld, Alfield was found by his brother- 
in-law, John Mynore, a gentlem: mn of Aldersgate Street, Lon- 
don. We next find Alfield at this Mr. Mynore’s ‘on in 
London, in the beginning of Michaelmas term 1583, together 
with Mr. and Mrs. Pauncefoot. ‘There he continued till My- 
nore left London for Gloucester, December 21, 1585, going 
openly abroad, and boldly exercising his function in London. 
My nore, Who was apprehended i in Gloucester, declared he did 
not now that any special search had been made for his bro- 
ther-in-law for the last year, nor that he had been beyond sea 
during that time; he certainly knew he was a seminary priest, 
but nevertheless he did not declare to any justice or public 
oflicer that he was in his house. ‘This information was sent 
by the mayor and aldermen of Gloucester to Walsingham, 
enclosed in a letter, dated January 16, 1554, wherein they 
tell the secretary, that as they had heard that Mynore was to 
come to Gloucester to bring letters from Alfield about a suit 
against Thomas Hale in the Star-ch: umber, and as they knew 

iat Alfield was a seminary priest, they thought it very con- 
venient to examine Mynore tor discovery of his whole know- 
ledze concerning him, and to send up the confession, together 
with the body of the party, which they delivered to Richard 
Gascoyne and John Hoc gkinson, two of the pursulv. ants em- 
ployed by the high commissioners. The letter is signed by 
John Webb, mayor. 

It is evident by this examination that W alsingham sus- 
pected Alfield of being a ‘common intelligencer” between 
the English Catholics and the fugitives, and that he had in 
consequence issued strict orders for his arrest to the magis- 
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trates of all the places which he was supposed to frequent. 
These suspicions we re not far wrong, as we learn from the fol- 
lowing “ intelligei ~el given by Thomas Dodw ell, an apostate, 
about ‘the end of Fe bruary 1584: 


“ Randall, searcher at Gravesend, receiveth money of passengers 
for suffering how to pass without searching. I myself escaped twice 
in this manner, having the first time in my company Bagshawe, 
now a scminary priest; Maurice, some time of her majesty’s chapel, 
now of the Pope’s ; and Owen, now at Rome. The second time, 
Hunt, who is now in the Marshalsea, Sir Thomas Gerrard’s second 
son, Knight, Broughton, Alfield, and Pauncefoot, son and heir of 
Mr. Pauncefoot, of Gloucestershire ; and the atoresaid Alfield hath 
conveyed him over within this month.” Dodwell also writes that 
* Alficld alias Badger, Somerfield alias Holland, Woodfen, As- 
kew alias Nutter, Barnes alias Bond, Young alias Adams, are to be 
apprehended with as much speed as may be, for they withdraw 
more subjects from their obedience towards her majesty than any 
in Eneland of equi al number. ‘These are the men that council them 
to be stedfast 1m their opinions, persuading them that the Protestant 
religion cannot last long, and when the world changeth they shall 
live in credit for ever ; they give council to whomsoever they are 
acquainted with to go over.” 


Alfield, who, according to this report, was one of the most 
active of the Knelish priests, left England about the end of 
January 1584, and ad not return till about midsummer. 
W alsingham, however, had a rod in pickle for him. This 
statesman,—of whom Bei 1 Jonson was perhaps thinking when 


he wrote, 
‘ Treasons and guilty men are made i in states 
Too oft to dignify the magistrates, 


and who reduced the great body of his fellow-subjects to that 
wretched condition of being 
*foreed to buy 
Their rulers’ fame with their own infamy,’— 

could not conceive that a man could cross and recross the 
straits of Dover without hatching a plot to kill the queen; 
therefore, in Alfield’s absence, he prepared a set of questions, 
to be administered to him, as soon as he could be caught, by 
the nearest magistrate. A copy is in the State-Paper Oflice, 
dated March 30, 1584. He was to be asked, Why the Duke 
of Guise had taken arms against the French king ? ? By whom 
is he set on, and what party has he in [rance ? ‘What arc his 
chances of success? If he succeeds in France, will he turn his 
attention to Scotland and England? Is not he (Alfield) com- 
missioned to give the English Catholics hopes of a league for 
their emancipation between the duke, the King of Spain, and 
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the Pope? ‘Then follow questions about plots for delivering 
Mary Queen of Scots, about Morgan, Paget, and the Bishop 
of Ross, and about ( veighton and Holt, the Jesuits. 

But the apostolic man was no plotter, no politician like 
Walsing! am, no fellow that would circumvent God. He was 
a missionary, who delighted, in the intervals of his perilous 
labours, ta mt his life in smu: -gling young men out of Eng- 
land to be educated as Catholics, aud in smugeling ( ‘atholic 
books into England for the edification of the faithful and the 
conversion of inquirers; and he returned, about midsummer 
1584, laden with a fatal cargo. In the previous year the Eng- 
lish government had published a pamphlet, generally sup- 
posed to have been written by Burghley, cailed Zhe aecu- 
(ion of Justice in Lingland. ‘The government testified its own 
opinion of the validity of Burghley’ s reasonings when it threa- 
tened to hang any man that attempted to answer thei, or 
that distributed or kept in his possession any such reply. 
The arguments are, indeed, but too worthless. Iivery Inng- 
lish priest is and must be a traitor; and therefore all who 
have been executed have been e xecutna for treason, and not 
for religion. Yes, indeed, when John Bodie had affirmed that 
the Pope, and not the Emperor Constantine, had convoked 
the Donnell of Nice, did not the English judges declare it to 
be constructive treason, aud sentence John Bodie to be drawn 
and quartered accordingly? After this, what words might 
not be ‘constructive treason”? ‘Then, again, was not the 
face of the Karl of Westmoreland covered with pimples, and 
his body with ulcers? Was he not bereaved of his children ? 
What more manifest token of God’s wrath can any sane man 
require? No wonder that the writer of such miserable stuff 
wished to exorcise the demon of controversy by a free use of 
the gibbet, and that conse que ntly the pamphilet remained un- 
answered in England. But Dr. Allen, at Rheims, was in no 
such straits. In 1584 he published his Zrwe and modest De- 
fence of English Catholics that suffer for their Faith, wherein, 
with admirable self-possession and dignity, he tears off the 
mask of loathsome hypocrisy in which Burghley had invested 
himself, and proves that many priests were put to death 
even before the law which identified priesthood with treason 
was invented, and that even laymen suffered for religion alone. 
One by one does the cardinal produce his instances, with an 
effect which could only be counteracted in one way—by pre- 
venting the circulation of his book. We will give a few spe- 
cimens from his pages. He tells us of 

‘Thomas Sherwood, a layman, indicted, adjudged, and put to 
death for questions of the queen’s supremacy in cases spiritual, and 
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other articles made capital by the new law only, two years at least 
before this fiction of conspiracy against the realm or person of 
princes was made or heard of, The same year was a reverend 
priest named Mr. John Nelson condemned and executed for aftirm- 
ing (being driven thereunto by the commissioners’ captious inter- 
rogatories) the queen's religion to be heretical and schismatical, 
which is made death, not by the old law of the realm, nor by any 
other cf any Christian country, but only by the 23d regina, and that 
only by a special clause, that none shall affirm her. majesty that 
now is (for it holdeth not in other princes’ cases) to be a heretic or 
schismatic, under pain of incurring high treason and death. After 
this, Mr. Everard Hance was indicted, and so condemned to death, 
which he constantly suffered, only upon a statute made in the last 
agen of all, by which it is made capital to persuade any man 
to the Catholic religion, into the compass of which law they vio- 
lently drew the blessed man by calumnious interpretation of his 
speeches, when he affirmed, being urged thereunto, that the Pope 
was his superior In causes spiritu: i, and had in such matters spirl- 
tual as good right as he ever had in England, or hath at this day m 
Rome; for which words, though enforced from him, he was there 
presently indicted, arraigned, and condemned to death, and soon 
after most cruelly executed; whose case, together with that of Mr. 
Nelson, which goeth before, declareth what truth is in this libeller, 
who writeth here in one place, * That none are for their contrary 
opinions in religion persecuted, or charged with any crimes or pains 
of treason, nor yet willingly searched in their consciences for their 
contrary opinions.’ Here m: iy be named also Mr. William Lacey, 
a worshipful gentleman, who was condemned to death not long since 
at York for that he confessed he had obtained a dispensation for 
digamy of the Pope’s holiness to be made priest, and that accord- 
ing to the said dispensation he was made priest, either of which 
points by their late laws of religion is deadly. .... With this man 
was Mr. Kirkm: in, a happy priest, also marty red for that lhe acknow- 
ledged himself to have reconciled certain persons to the Catholic 
Church. For which cause likewise were put to death, Mr. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Hart, and Mr. Threlkeld afterwards, in the same city of 
York, for hearing confessions and absolving and reconciling sinners 
to the tavour of God.” 

“ What days and times you hear or say mass? How many you 
have reconciled? What have you heard in confession? Who re- 
sorts to your preachings ? Who harbours Catholics and priests? 
Who susti ins, aids, and comforts them? Who have their children 
and pupils in the society and seminaries beyond sea? Where such 
a Jesuit or priest is to be found? Where and by whom are Catholic 
books printed? To whom are they uttered in England? These 
were the interrogatories for which the famous confessor Briant was 
tormented with needles thrust under his nails, and racked in cruel 
sort, and specially punished with two whole days and nights’ famine, 
which they attribute to obstinacy, but indeed, sustained in Christ’s 
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quarrel, it was indeed most honourable constancy. Sherwyn was 
asked where Parsons and Campion were, and whether he had said 
mass in Mr, Roscarrock’s chamber, and what money he had given 
him. My, Thompson, a venerable and learned priest, was put to 
torments only to get out of him to what end he kept certain super- 
altaries, and where he intended to bestow them. But Mr. Thomas 
Cottam thus spoke at the bar, and avouched openly in the presence 
of the rackmaster, verbatim, ‘Indeed you are searchers of secrets, 
for you would needs know of me what penance I was enjoined by 
my remy father for my sins committed; and I acknowledge my 
frailty, that, to avoid the intolerable torment of the rack, I confessed, 
God forgiv e me, what they demanded therein; but when they fur- 
ther urged me to utter also what my sins were, for which that pen- 
ance was enjoined me,—a loathsome and unchristian question,—I 
then answered that I would not disclose my offences saving to God 
and to my ghostly father alone ; w hereupon they sore tormented me, 
and still pressed me with the same demand, and I persisted that it 
was a most barbarous inhuman question, and that | would not an- 
swer though they tormented me to death.’ ‘Thus spake Mr. Cottam 
at his arraignment, wherewith the enemies being ashamed, the Lieu- 
tenant of the ‘Tower there present began to deny the whole; whereto 
Mr. Cottam replied again thus, ‘ And is not this true? Here is 
present Dr. Hammon, with the rest of the commissioners that were 
at my racking, to whose consciences I appeal. God is my witness 
that it is most true, and you know that Sir George Carey did ask 
me these unnatural questions, deny it if you can. In truth, all 
your torture and dem: inds, every one were of no other treasons but 
matters of mere conscience, faith, and religion, or else of such follies 

as I have rehearsed,’ ” 


This crushing reply to Burghley’s sophisms was published 
at the very time when Alfield was tem id. ‘The zealous mis- 
sioner was delighted, and determined to import some boxes 
of copies to his native country. He had landed safely, and 
had succeeded in distributing several, when he was appre- 
hended. All the former suspicions uf his treasonable cor- 
respondence with the Duke of Guise and the rest were for- 
gotten in the presence of this new enormity. He, and those 
who had helped him, were thrown into prison, and there hor- 
ribly racked to make them discover to whom they had dis- 
tributed the books. Long after his execution the name of 
Alfield was quite a bugbear to the government; prisoners 
were continually asked whether they had known him; even 
as late as 1591 James Clayton, prisoner in Carlisle, is asked 
by the bishop “ whether he was acquainted with Awfield, the 
priest now executed, and whether he was at Sheffield with 
him.” Dr. Challoner, on the authority of Bridgewater, tells 
us that Webley, a dyer, was Alfield’s chief instrument in dis- 
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persing the books. We have not found this man’s name, but 
the examinations of two other abettors are preserved in the 
State-Paper Office. 

“Edmond Raynolds, examined by Dr. Underhill, Vice-chancellor 
of Oxford, knows Alfield of Gloucester, the schoolmaster’s son; has 
been twice In his company, once five or six years ago, the other 
time in Oxford, between Midsummer and Michaelmas last. Alfield 
gave him two books, one against the Ewecution of Justice, the other 
against Whitaker, written by William Raynolds, this examinant’s 
brother. ‘They were given to him as a present from his brother ; 
he paid nothing for them; never received any other books, and 
does not know that Alfield distributed any other. He burned the 
book against the 2wxecution of Justice, and has the other now in his 
custody.” 

“ James Barber, examined the same day, received a trunk with 
books directed to him,—he thinks from Alfield,—to be conveyed to 
Gloucester ; opened it, and saw a book against the Lwecution of 
Justice ; shut it again, and took it to a joiner’s house, whence it 
was sent to Gloucester. His wife wrote to him that she opened the 
box, and took the books into a closet, where by the vice-chancellor’s 
means they were found, and burnt in the open street. Does not 
know where his wife is.”* 

Besides Webley, Raynolds, and Barber, two priests, Leo- 
nard Hyde and William Wiggs, appear by a document in 
the State-Paper Office} to have been implicated with Alfield. 
The three priests were removed to Newgate, and there tried 
for the same offence, as we shall see, though neither in the 
indictment nor in the account of the trial do we find any 
other name but Alficld’s. He was brought to the bar July 
5th. ‘The grand jury soon found a true bill, and presented 
that 


“There was an Act of Parliament passed January 16, anno re- 
gine 23 (1582), making it felony, without benefit of clergy in any 
way, to publish, disperse, print, or write any book, rythm, song, or 
ballad, containing scandalous matter against the queen, or calculated 
to excite rebellion in the realm, or to change the established form 
of religion, whether tlhe offence were committed in England or in 
any other part of the world.” } 

This act was originally aimed against the Catholic ballad- 
mongers, who, after Campion’s martyrdom, annoyed the go- 
vernment by singing his praises. One Vallenger was an 
especial nuisance, and the poor persecuted lords of the coun- 
cil had to content themselves with the very slight vengeance 
of a heavy fine, cutting off both his ears, and making him 


* Domestic, May 1, 1585. + May 27, 1584. 
t British Museum, Lansdowne Mss., vol. xxxiii. art. 58 (in Latin). 
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stand in the pillory. ‘They determined, however, that the 
next offender should not get off so easily, so this act was 
passed, In virtue of which many Catholics (and Puritans also) 
afterwards suffered death; for it was ruled by the judges that 
to A pcm or give away a book i in | which fault was found 


‘In spite of this low, a certain William an doctor of divinity, 
wishing to bring odium on the queen, and to make all her subjects 
think she was a heretic, and fallen from the Christian faith, caused 
to be printed a certain book containing false, seditious, and scan- 
dalous matter, calculated to excite vohallion, and to overturn the 
true and sincere worship of God now established in this kingdom, 
containing these words, that is to say, 

: They (Campion, Sherwin, and others) might have spoken their 
minds boldly now at their passage and departure from this world, 
as sithence that time we understand a worshipfal lay mentleman 
(one James Leybourne, indicted of high trea ison) did, who protested, 
both at his arraignment and death, that her m: yesty was not his law- 
ful queen, for two respects, one for her birth, the other for her ex- 
communication, Her highness has sought neither dispensation for 
the first, nor absolution for the second. 

‘ By the fall of the king from the faith the danger is so evident 
and inevitable, that God had not sufficiently provided for our sal- 

vation and the preservation of his Church te holy laws, if there 
were no way to deprive or restrain apostate princes. We see how 
the whole world did run from Christ after Julian to plain paganism, 
after Valens to Arianism, afier Edward VI. with us into Zuingli- 
anism, and would do into Turcism, if any powerable prince would 
lead his subjects that way. If our faith or perdition should on this 
sort pass by the pleasure of every secular prince, and no remedy 
for it in the state of the new testament, but men must hold and 
obey him, to what infidelity soever he fall, then we were in worse 
case than heathen, and all other human commonwealths, which, both 
before Christ and after, have had means to deliver themselves from 
such tyrants as were intolerable, and evidently pernicious to human 
authority. 

‘The bond and obligation we have entered into for the service of 
Christ and the Church far exceedeth all other duty which we owe 
to any human creature, and therefore where the obedience to the 
inferior hindereth the service of the other which is superior, we must 
by law and order discharge ourselves of the inferior, ‘The wife, if 
she cannot live with her own husband, being an infidel or any 
heretic, without injury or dishonour to God, she may depart from 
him; or, contrariwise, he from her for the like cause ; ‘neither oweth 
the innocent party, nor the other can lawfully claim, any conjugal 
duty or debt in this case. The very bond slave, which is in another 
kind no less bound to his lord and master than the subject to his 
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sovereign, may also, by the ancient imperial Jaws, depart and refuse 
to obey and serve him if he become a heretic; yea, ipso facto, he is 
made free. Finally, the parents that become heretics lose the su- 
periority and dominion they have by law and nature over their own 
children ; therefore let no man marvel that in case of heresy the 
sovereign loseth the superiority over his people and kingdom. 

‘And as for his holiness’s action in leinlionil we, who are neither 
so wise as to be worthy, nor so malapert as to challenge to know his 
intentions, councils, and dispositions of those matters, can nor will 
neither defend nor condemn. Only this is evident, that these small 
succours which were given by him to the Irish, or rather suffered at 
their own adventure to go into those wars, came upon the importu- 
nity and suit of the sore-afflicted Catholics, and some of the chiefest 
nobility in that country. Of whose continual complaint, known ca- 
lamity, and intolerable distresses of consciences, and otherwise, it 
may be he was moved with compassion, and did that in case of reli- 
gion against one whom he took in his own judgment rightly by his 
predecessor's sentence to be deposed, and in a quarrel in his sight 
most just and godly ; and perhaps he was the rather ready to do this 
for Ireland, for that the Sec Apostolic hath an old claim to the so- 
vereignty of that country. 

‘And this our country’s scourge proceeding wholly of our for- 
saking the Catholic Church and See Apostolic, began first in King 
Henry VIII.’s days, being radix peccati of our days.’ ” 

The indictment then proceeds: 

‘Whereas in truth the queen neither was nor is heretical, nor 
an apostate from the Christian faith, and has not lost her superiority 
and right over her whole people and realm, wherein in truth no 
Roman bishop hath power to deprive or depose any prince. Yet 
one ‘Thomas Alfield, late of London, clerk, not regarding the afore- 
said statute, did feloniously, on the 10th rd September, in the twenty- 
sixth year of the queen, at London, in Broad-Street Ward, ad- 
visedly and with walicious intent vasin the queen, cause to be 
published and exhibited the said book of William Allen, containing 
the said false seditions, and scandalous matters above rehearsed in 
English, aud many more to the defamation of the queen, and to the 
exciting of insurrection and rebellion in the realm, &c.” 

Such was the indictment; another Ms. (Lansdowne, vol. 
xlv. art. 74) will tell us how the trial was conducted. ‘The 
paper in otion seems to have been written for publication, 
though Burghley thought it better to have it suppressed. It 
is thus headed: 


“The effect and the substance of the matter that was done and 
spoken at the arraignment of Thomas Alfield at Newgate, upon 
Monday, 5th July 1585. 

First, he and his fellows were brought from Newgate, and placed 
at the bar, my Lord Mayor, my Lord Buckhurst, the Master of the 
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Rolls, my Lord Anderson, Mr. Sackforth, Sir Rowland Heywood, 

Mr. Owen, Mr. Young, and the Recorder sat down upon the be neh; 

Mr. ‘Town-clerk read the commission of oyer and determiner. 
After this, a substantial jury of the best commoners, to the number 
of twenty, or thereabouts, were sworn to inquire, &c. ‘Then the re- 
corder gave that special charge that belongeth to the commission ; 
after that done, the inquest of inquiry went up into the Council 
Chamber at the Sessions Hall, in which place Mr. Attorney and 
Mr. Solicitor did read unto the inquest the three* several indict- 
ments. There the offenders upon good evidence given were indicted ; 

Billa vera was set upon every one of them. ‘The inquest returned 
to the court, and being called by name, they presented the bills to 
the court. The town-clerk received them, and delivered them to 
the recorder, and he opened them, and showed them to the rest of 
the justices how they were found. And thereupon the town-clerk 
was willed to call them to the bar and so to arraign them, who began 
first with Alfield. And the indictment read, he was demanded whether 
he were guilty of the matter contained in that indictment, to the 
which he would make no answer, and pr: ayed that he might he heard 
speak ; and thereupon he used a certain frivolous speech containing 
no matter, the effect whereof was that the cause in question was 
such that the same ought to be tried before learned men in divinity, 
and not before laymen; and after, with much ado, he pleaded not 
guilty ; and being asked how he would be tried, and also being told 
that ‘he ought to be tried by God and the country, he made a long 
stay, and said that it was no reason that twelve ignorant men should 
try a matter of religion, and that it ought to be tried by learned 
men; and then was it told him that a matter of fact was laid to his 
charge, viz. for bringing into the realm and of uttering a certain 
slanderous and lewd book against her majesty and the realm, de- 
vised by one Dr. Allen. ‘To the which Alfield answered and said 
expressly, that the same book was a loyai book, a lawful book, a 
good and true book, and that the same was printed at Paris under 
the king’s privilege there, and was allowed for a good and lawful 
book throughout all the universities in Christendom beyond the seas, 
and that it taught nothing but matters of religion. And being asked 
Whether it were a matter of religion that the Pope had authority to 
deprive the Queen of England, he answered that in generality it 
Was a matter of religion that the Pope had authority to deprive any 
king if he saw cause, for that the Pope was a regal king and prince, 

and that he might take arms in hand as weil as other kings might 
do. It was answered him, that the court sat not to try matters of 
religion, but a matter de jucto, that whether he brought the said 
slanderous books into the realm, and whether he had dispe rsed them. 
To the which he answered, that he had brought five or six hundred 
of the same books into the realm, and that he had dispersed them as 
he saw occasion; and further, he affirmed expressly that the book 
was a good book and lawful, and declared, as he had before done, 

* Namely, against Thomas Alfield, William Wiggs, and Leonard Hyde. 
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how the same was allowed, &c. And after he was urged to put 
himself upon his trial, and was put in remembrance what the punish- 
ment of the law was, if judgment were given against him de ory 
fort et dure, and therefore it was asked him how he would be tried, 
and he answered, by God and the country ; and then he was told by 
the court, that upon the evidence given le should be heard at large ; 
and then was a jury of very suflicient commoners called, and he was 
especially warned by the town-clerk to take his challenges unto 
them as they should come to the book to be sworn. The jury being 
sworn, the indictment was read, the which contained divers false, 
lewd, and slanderous parts of Dr. Allen’s book, tending plainly, 
and by express words, not only to treason, but most manifest and 
shameful slanders against her majesty. Yet did Alfield not stick to 
say, that it touched not the queen any more than it did the French 
king or Spanish king. He travelled very much to make the com- 
missioners believe that they understocd not the slanderous book, 
a this withal, the same ‘book was especially devised and written 
y Dr. Allen to answer him who had written the book of justice of 
England, and not to slander the queen. And after much speech 
used and many re petitions made, all to one effect, by Alfield, there 
was delivered to the jury one of the books to coinpare the words of 
the indictment with the book and the examinations ; and they finding 
them to agree, and hearing him so stout to justify the same to bea 
loyal book, they returned after a competent time, and being called 
by name, and the prisoner being called to the bar, they were asked 
first of Alfield whether he were guilty of the offence that was con- 
tained in the indictment. ‘The foreman said, Guilty, &c. And after 
being asked what he could say why judgment of death should not 
be given against him, he answered that the offence was pardoned. 
The pardon was r ad, and it was told him that his offence was ex- 
cepted out of the pardon; and then did the recorder call him forth, 
and recited the effect of the indictment, and how that he was found 
guilty; and told him that he wondered that his father, in King 
Henry VIII.’s days, being an usher of Eton and of a good religion, 
and had brought up many learned divines and others that served the 
queen in temporal causes, whereof hundreds, the recorder himself 
was one of the meanest, and that the same prisoner passed through 
the same college, and so to the queen’s college, being both of the 
queen’s highness’s foundation, and now had he so unnaturally and 
beastly behaved himself, that he was become the first that ever was 
arraigned of felony of any that ever passed those colleges by the 
space of these fifty years and more ; and then said the recorder, Ye 
know that Christ paid tribute to Cesar, and commanded that Caesar 
should be obeyed, and that each man should yield to Ceesar his 
duties; and that St. Paul, at the end of the Acts, was accused of re- 
ligion by the Jews, and it was told him that ‘~ should be sent to 
Jerusalem to be tried before the priest there ; and he answered that 
he stood before the tribunal or judgment-seat of Czesar, and there 
he ought to be tried; and so he appealed to Cesar, where his cause 
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was heard, and he dismissed. Here, quoth the recorder, ye see that 
Christ commanded that Caesar should be obeyed, he said not de- 
poser a and St. Paul did appeal to Caesar, and not to Peter, because 
he took Caesar to be his lawful king, and all men know that Casar 
was not of the faith of Christ, nor yet did he believe as St. Paul did. 
And after afew words more, he gave judgment, and commanded the 
sheriff to do exeeution. ‘This Alfield appeared to have no skill at 
all, either in the Old or New Testament; there appeared no manner 
of learning in him; he was bold, stout, ond arrogant. He beh: = 
himself more arrogantly than any the commissioners had heard « 
secn in their time. His words were such against her majesty Pee 
all the people fell into a murmur. He never used one word of re- 
verence towards her highness, and all his passage to execution the 
people offered to pray with him, and he refused their offer, and 
said that if there were any Catholics there, he would be glad to 
have their assistance.” 

Leonard Hyde and William Wiges were spared the gal- 
lows, but condemned to a ee imprisonment. We find 
them at Wisbeach in 1595. Webley suffered with Alfield ; 
both were offered their lives if they would go to church, but 
both refused. ‘They were exccuted the day after Alfield’s 
trial, July 6, 1585. Their offence being felony, not treason, 
they were only hanged, not butchered alive with the knife of 
the executioner, Both (says the author of Crudelitatis Cal- 
vintane exempla, published about the end of 1585) endured 
their punishment with the greatest patience and constancy 
to the great edification of f the people. 


SEYMOUR’S CURSE; 
On, 
THE LAST MASS OF OWSLEBULY: 
A DUeqend of Edward the Sirth’s Nergn. 


By CECILIA CADDELL. 


—_>-—— 


Vuite Amy slowly ascended the path which led to the vil- 
lie her brother remained with his eyes so riveted on her 
receding form, that he saw not another maiden advancing to- 
wards him from behind the yew-tree, beneath which his con- 
versation with his sister had taken place. The lady who now 
approached was of tall and almost majestic figure, looking 
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older by some years than Amy, as in fact she was, besides be- 
ing of a style of beauty which rather added to her vears than 
detracted from them. 'T he jet-black hair, the large liquid eyes 

brimful of passion, the classic features, proud “and haughty 
even in their beautiful repose, the full development of the 
graceful figure,—all conveyed the idea of a woman who had 
reached the utmost perfection of her beauty, and to whom any 
further change must be the commencement of decay. Slowly 
she advanced towards Bernar d, and her step, stately as it was, 

was yet so light upon the gravel that he never heard it, never 
saw her, never so much as dreamt of her presence there, even 
after she was standing at his side, and had fixed her burn- 
ing eyes upon him with such a strange mixture of love and 
hatred in their glance, that it would “have been difficult for 
the most intimate of her associates to have guessed which of 
the two was the predominant passion. 

‘¢ Bernard,” she said at length, the proud blood mantling 
even to her forehead at this unwonted inattention to her pre- 
sence,—"* Bernard, hast thou, then, so entirely forgotten Ka- 
therine 2?” 

ler voice sent the blood, though from a very difierent 
cause, to the cheek and brow of the youthful priest; but it 
was back again to his heart in an instant, and he was, if 
possible, paler than before, as he turned to confront the lady 
who addressed him. Katherine lifted her eyes wistfully, it 
might almost be termed in one so proud as she was, but 
there was nothing in the clear depths of the dark orbs that 
met her own to soothe her wounded pride—-nothing to re- 
kindle long-vanished hopes in the calm measure of the voice 
that responded to her question of, ‘* Hast thou forgotten Ka- 
therine ?” 

‘* Not if Katherine forgets not herself. And what would 
she now of her unworthy kinsman ?” 

"Thou art no prophet to ask the question, Bernard,” she 
evasively replied. ‘* Marry, I did wish to look on one cht, for 
all that he might have ruffled it with the goodliest knights of 
King Edwards court, hath chosen rather to make a mummer 
of himself in the sandalled shoon and dingy garb of a monk 
of the old papal superstitions.” 

“ Thou wert ever of a quick wit, fair cousin,” replied the 
other coldly; ‘and so long as it is used against my poor 
person only, thou art welcome to let fly its sharpest ar- 
rows.” 

“* Nay,” continued Katherine, feigning that she had not 
heard him, * there be men who do even whisper that, not 
content with the cowl and cord, thou hast set thy heart upon 
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the martyr’s palm as well, by the doughty resolution thou 
hast come to of reading the “old idolatrous Latin Mass to- 
morrow in the wretched little village-church where chance or 
thine own perversity has fixed thy doom.” 

It was plain by Katherine’s manner that she was rather 
hazarding a guess at his intentions than declaring what she 
knew for. certain; and perhaps she feared, perhaps she hoped, 
that she had hit upon a fact; but it was next to impossible to 
read the ambiguous language of her eyes correctly. 

“The cowl and cord,” replied the young priest calmly, 
“would ill become me if I neglected the work for which’ I 
donned them, Natheless, as thou already knowest, Katherine, 
however it may suit thee to feign ignorance of the matter, | 
am not a monk, but an anointed priest, and one, too, who will 
never shrink from the duties of that office (so ‘help me God 
and our most dear Lady ), whatever the false wit or wisdom of 
the world may produce in argument against it.’ 

Which most eloquent oration amounteth but to this, 

knight of the cowl and cord, that thou wilt read the 
Latin idolatries of Rome to-morrow in preference to break- 
ing to the people the word of God in the only language that 
can give it meaning to their ears.” 

“Which oration, eloquent or not, doth simply amount to 
this, that I will use the language which the Church hath con- 
secrated to such holy office ever since the days when Peter 
taught at Rome, and kings and emperors came and bowed 
them before the throne of his successors.” 

“* And knowest thon not that a certain penalty hath been 
attached by the wisdom of our rulers to such an infringement 
of the law, sir priest.” 

‘ Katherine, I know it well. But I do also know that 
a yet more terrible penalty attaches to that frailty which, out 
of undue deference to the creature man, Is guilty of high 
treason to the Creator God.” 

‘Thou speakest bravely,” replied Katherine. ‘ But it is 
already whispered that once or twice thou hast been guilty 
on this count already; and I warrant me thou hast never 
thought that if thine offence to-morrow can be proven to be 
the third one, the imprisonment thou dost hold so lightly will 
be for life.” 

‘And if indeed it be so, surely I can obey it, Kathe- 
rine. Or wherefore should I complain, seeing that the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester himself hath worn fetters for these two 
years on a count of hardly so much importance to the Church 
as this one ?” 


‘Ay, but for life, Bernard; bethink thee, it is for life, 
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A temporary restraint the weakest mind can bear; a lifelong 
captivity trics the mettle of the strongest. In ihe first case, 
the sympathy of friends, the admiration of the world, the 
sratified self-love, which he will of a surety mistake for the 
approval of his own conscience ;—all these, united to the 
possibility of future freedom, do give a man such false 
courage for the nonce, as that he deems himself sighing for 
the martyr’s palm when he is only feasting on the vanity of 
such desires. But set this would-be m: artyr in the contrary 
case. Give to him fetters that will be unbound never; 
a prison that will open to his steps no more; friends that 
desert him, since the very hopelessness they feel about him 
will drive them from his side; self-love that for very weari- 
ness upbraids, anc conscience th: at grows dumb with sorrow; 
and in that so sad and desolate plight let him feel the bri, sht- 
haired days of youth depar ing, and dreary age commencing 

—and then, Bernard, then,” cried Katherine, suddenly app Ty. 
ing in her eagerness the dismal picture she had drawn to his 
own case,—* then, with thine utterly wasted life behind thee, 
and a lonely grave beyond thee; thy faded form stretched 
out upon a death- bed unsmoothed ‘by the friendly hands, 
uncheered by the loving voices, that would otherwise have 
been crowding round thee, en, perchance, wilt thou re- 
pent thee, when it is all too late to do so, of the folly which 
turned from the realities of this world we live in, to seek a 
fate from whence the stern hand of approaching death will 
so ruthlessly have torn all of fictitious glory thy fancy flings 
round it now.’ 

“ And though it should be even as thou sayest, Katherine, 
my faith, I do humbly trust, will never fail me; nor, indeed, 
can that life be properly designated as wasted which is spent 
in the assertion of a mighty truth, seeing that so to spend it, 
is to accomplish by one superhuman effort the end for w hich 
it has been bestowed, and which others less favoured are 
compelled to work out by the daily and hourly small sacrifices 
of their lives. And as to the lonely deathbed, the unhonoured 
erave, upon which thou layest such stress,—ah, Kate, nate, 
I foar me thou knowest little of such things, or it would 
surely have occurred to thee that such a deathbed is the 
very one to which Christ and His most dear Mother will come 
the oftenest and stay the longest; and such a grave hath a 
ray of glory on it that the earth could never yield it, even a 

ray of elory caught from the very portals of heaven itself, as 
they open for the admittance of the departing soul.” 

‘Thou art a poet, Master Bernard,” replied the lady, a 
slight touch of mockery in her manner; “ and of averity rays 
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of glory and unfolding portals make pretty music to the poet’s 
ear! Natheless, take heed, I pray thee, my good cousin, lest 
such fond conceits do leave thee at the very moment when 
thou wilt need them most, even when they have led thee to 
the verge of ruin.” 

‘Mistress Katherine,” replied the young priest gravely, 
‘idle would it be to bandy words much longer with one who 
cannot, or doth not choose to understand; wherefore, I pray 
thee to inform me, without further parley, to what end this 
speech is tending ?” 

** 'l’o what end ?” cried Katherine, striking her hands toge- 
ther, and speaking with such passionate earnestness that the 
blood rushed tumultuously to her temples. ‘‘ Marry to this, 
that I love thee, Bernard! O, hear me to an end, and leave me 
not,” she continued, clutching his arm with so tight a grasp, 
that he could not, without positive violence, have freed himself 
from it, ‘* surely, surely this is no new tale to thee. ‘Thou 
knowest that I have loved thee ever,—loved thee, when we 
were children together at the feet of the Lady Seymour, our 
common guardian,—loved thee, when we were boy and girl, 
growing up side by side in those bright dreams and fantasies 
that youth doth alway breed in the untried imagination,— 
loved thee, when, at a later period still, we were divided in 
our outward lives, albeit perchance united still in thought 
and feeling, and thou wert toiling in the fields of classic lore, 
while I wove garlands yet on the banks of that fair stream so 
familiar to our childish footsteps. I know thou lovest me not, 
and yet still I cannot choose but love thee, sith that love has 
become, as it were, an incorporation of my very being; and 
easler were it now to separate life from the body than this so 
constant affection from the soul. And therefore it is, ber- 
nard,” she continued, sinking her voice to almost a whisper, 
and still speaking so rapidly that it was impossible to inter- 
rupt her,—* therefore it is that I have never ceased to love 
thee—no, not for a moment, even on that fatal day when 
thou, ungrateful! turned from the suit that, overleaping the 
bounds of maidenly decorum, compelled me to utter in thine 
ear, and coldly pleaded against my words of fire thine own 
intended service to that Church which, demanding victims 
instead of servants, forbids to her ministers any indulgence 
of those virtuous affections that nature herself, and doubtless 
for most wise intents, hath implanted within our bosoms.” 

‘“‘[ have heard thee to an end, even as thou hast thyself 
requested, Katherine,’ Bernard replied resolutely, and yet 
most gently; and now thou must suffer that I leave thee; 
for it is not meet that J, an anointed priest of the Catholic 
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Church, should listen, much less reply, to such words as 
these.” 

‘‘Yet is it for thine own sake only that I am speaking 
now,” cried Katherine, still with a detaining grasp upon his 
arm. ‘ Rash man! and canst thou not imagine that the 
reading of the Latin Mass will not be thy worst crime to- 
morrow in the eyes of the Seymour ?” 

“That of a verity I can well believe,” replied Bernard 
coldly ; ‘* sith there be also the contested lands of Owslebury ; 
Seymour hath told me so much himself.” 

** And, prithee, did he also whisper that he had it in his 
mind to waylay thee with his vassal bands, and, under cover 
of thine offence against the law, to seal thine abdication of 
such part of the manor of ‘Twyford as Owslebury includeth, in 
thy blood 2” 

** So much hath he also hinted in mine ear; but I have also 
received a yet more certain notice of his intentions through 
the kindness of an ever-watchful never-failing friend.” 

And Bernard unwittingly laid his hand upon his vest, 
beneath which he had deposited the Lady Seymour’s note 
during his interview with his sister. 

** Does not the confessor’s crown content thee, that thou 
must needs aspire to the martyr’s palm as well ?” Kate asked, 
in a tone of irrepressible vexation. 

‘** Katherine,” replied the young priest, quietly but reso- 
lutely, ‘* 1 may not in fitness declare that I aspire to a destiny 
of which I hold myself unworthy altogether; natheless, and 
in all humility, do I trust that strength will be given to me 
for either, if either is presented to mine acceptance. God 
knoweth best my life is His, and into His paternal care do I 
resign it, certain that whatever fate He may assign me will 
be better far for me than aught that I could possiby have 
chosen for myself. And thou too, Kate, long hast thou 
known that such were my sentiments in the matter; to what 
purpose, therefore, dost thou urge me now 2” 

“To what purpose!” Katherine indignantly exclaimed. 
* Tdiot, have I not already said it? Because I love thee, 
spite of thy proud disdain and bigot folly,—because I love 
thee, and fain would save thee from thyself, and from the 
doom thou art so madly calling down upon thine own head. 
Hearken to me, Bernard; be ruled for once by Kate. Let 
bigots bleed for what bigots love; it is for the wise to proAt 
of their madness. Sir Henry thinks to foist off thive 1n- 
tended massacre as the just chastisement of thy Jegel guilt. 
It is yet in thy power to deprive him of the pretext. Read 
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which were better still, come not to the church at all. And 
trust to me, and my well-tried influence with powerful friends 
at court, for the advancement of thy future fortunes—and— 
and—’”’ 

‘* And what,” he asked, observing that she hesitated,— 
** what final step wouldst thou urge upon me now in this path 
of guilty treason to the high majesty of God ?” 

“A murrain on thy stupidity that thou canst not guess !” 
cried Katherine impatiently. ‘* Hearken to me, Bernard. 
Thou art a priest, and once I thought that the very name 
would have blotted out my love; but the old habit is too 
strong upon me, and for thy sake, Bernard—Dullard! canst 
thou not understand e’en now? In these days the marriage 
of the clergy is not altogether forbid, sith Cranmer himself 
standeth stoutly for the measure ; and priest albeit thou art, 
and scornful as men do hold me, yet would I make a good 
and loving wife to thee. O, turn not away so coldly! Re- 
member the days when we play ed together, and I was scarce 
less innocent than thou. ‘Turn not away; and if I seem proud 
and passionate and unmaidenlike to thee, bethink thee, ber- 
nard, thou thyself it is that hath made me what lam. You! 
for my feelings have been turned back upon myself, and the 
waters of bitterness have overflowed my soul. O, Bernard, 
Bernard, does nothing ever whisper to thee who it is that 
hath marred what nature made, and that if Katherine Morti- 
mer has learned to dream of vengeance, it is because Bernard 
de Mowbray refused to teach her lessons more meet for the 
woman’s heart that, after all, is beating within her bosom ?” 

** Katherine,” replied the young priest, with that strange 
mixture of firmness and affection in his manner which had 
marked it from the outset, and which doubtless was the fruit 
of former intimacy and friendship, mingled with his unhesi- 
tating sense of what was due to himself and his profession, 
—‘* Katherine, I have heard thee to an end, and I have not 
checked thee at the outset, as perchance I ought to have 
done, because thou hast said but the very truth when thou 
didst affirm that we have been—yes, and God wot we still 
might be, if thou wouldst only have it so—as brother and 
sister to onek other. Now, however, it is my turn to spe: ak ; 
and albeit unwilling to offend, natheless, seeing it is my boun- 
den duty, I may not hesitate to tell thee that thou it is thy- 
self, not me, that hast marred the fair work of nature in thee. 
Thou Sa wont that God ¢ gave thee strong affections, and thou 
sayest righty ; but, Katherine, He gave them to thee that 
they might be fixed upon Him above all His creatures, and 
thou, stead, hast bowed them to one as lowly and sinful as 
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thyself. He gave thee a will strong enow to betray thee to the 
darkest deeds, but which He intended by that very strength 
should lead thee to the highest. He endowed thee also with 
health and noble birth and genius, and (wherefore should I 
hesitate to say it) with beauty also, because all these things 
are offerings most meet from the creature to the Creator, and 
to the Creator assuredly it was designed they should be of- 
fered; yea, for I have not forgotten, Katherine, thy young 
dream of eiving back to Him in religious life all that He hath 
bestowed on thee with such a lavish hand, as that few of thine 
age and sex have been so profusely gifted. And tell me, I 
pray thee, if it is His fault or mine that thou hast put aside 
this inspiration, to listen to the voice of the tempter, or that 
having so stooped thine ear to listen, that false spirit should 
have been found capable to persuade thee to seek for life 
where death only is to be found; to mistake the pleadings of 
self-love for the disinterested workings of a generous affec- 
tion; to bow to the promptings of pride and avarice and 
ambition, as if they had been the teachings of a more liberal 
and enlightened age, instead of the dark deceptions that they 
are? Alas, alas, when I consider within me of what thou 
wert in those days, and what thou art become in these, my 
heart cries wo to thee, Katherine, and thrice wo, for that, 
being destined by Him to gain the inestimable pearl of His 
heav enly kingdom, thou hast heedlessly flung it from thee to 
batten upon the husks of swine.’ 

“And so at last thou hast admitted that I am not alto- 
gether so uncomely in thine eyes,” said Katherine, her voice 
vibrating between vanity and pride, which his words had al- 
ternately flattered and enraged. ‘‘ Cold and careless as thou 
hast ever been, yet hast thou had an eye, sir priest, to mark 
that I was fair.” 

“And maybe thou still seemest so to others, albeit to 
me thou hast never been so since the comeliness of thy face 
ceased to reflect the hidden beauty of thy soul.” 

‘“* Hast thou done, pale monk,” cried Katherine, her anger 
kindling more and more at every word he spoke, — ** hast 
thou done? Or is there aught else in the way of insult thou 
wouldst heap upon my head 2” 

In so far as thou art concerned, I have; nor meant I to in- 
sult thee, Katherine ; yet, as thou hast listened to me so long; 
bear with yet amoment sith one little word there still remsins 
to utter on mine own account. ‘Thou hast proposed to me a 
destiny than which (as men do judge these things) it were 
impossible to offer fairer,—wealth, honour, station, marriage 
with a beautiful and loving woman, —all these are in thy gift, 
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and all these hast thou offered to bestow; and yet solemnly 
I do swear to thee, not one or all these things have such 
power to move my soul to joy, as the bare shadow of a hope 
that the crown of martyrdom awaits me, and that my pil- 
grimage is drawing to a close. Yes, my God,” he cried, re- 
verently uncovering his head with such a look, that for one 
brief moment Katherine felt abashed as though she had been 
speaking to an angel, ‘in a desert land, pathless, and with- 
out water, has my “soul thirsted after Thee, that 1 might be- 
hold Thy strength and ‘Thy glory. [or thie indeed it was 
that I have left all thines—wealth and station, the knight's 
sword, the ceremony of the court, and, more than all these, 
the fair young sister whose life has been to me as mine own. 
All these indeed I left to follow Thee ; and yet all is nothing. 
What is my all in comparison to Thine? Or can it be, in 
truth, that Thou art so over-generous as to requite me for 
mine intentions only, and almost before I had begun the 
battle to crown me as a victor? O, if it be so indeed, eter- 
nal thanks to Thee, my God, that mine early sacrifice has 
been accepted ; and that, instead of a lingering service of toil, 
of temptation, Thou art calling me to Thee by the short and 
easy passage of the tomb. And thou too, Katherine, my 
good cousin, I thank thee also, for that thou hast been as an 
instrument in His hands for effecting so happy a consumma- 
tion. I thank thee; and albeit such thanks may touch thee 
little now, the time may come when they will glance like sun- 
shine in thy memory. “A time, perchance, of sorrow and deep 
grief to thee. A time when youth will have faded and beauty 
failed thee, and the friends of thine happier hours fallen off 
and left thee. And if such a time should ever come to thee 
—and who shall say it will not 2—then, my cousin, in the midst 
of unavailing tears and sadness, il may soothe thee somewhat 
to remember that Bernard de Mowbray blest thee with his 
latest breath, for that through thee he had attained to the top- 
most summit of his desires, Now I have spoken, Katherine, 
for thee and for myself; and naught remains at present but 
to say farewell. Tarewell for ever, “then ; unless, indeed, as I 
do humbly trust, we may meet some day in P aradise.” 
Katherine did not reply. ‘The unexpected kindness of his 
last few words had struck the only chord in her heart that was 
capable of being moved just then; and tears rushed into her 
eyes at the tone of tenderness in which he had addressed her. 
Bernard saw that she was weeping, although, true to the natural 
pr ide of her character, she had turned aside to conceal her emo- 
tion from him; and hope that she might yet be persuaded to 
better things made him linger near her for a moment louger. 
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‘* Thou art weeping, Katherine,” he observed in a low 
voice. ‘* O, tell me, my cousin, that thou art weeping for 
the past; that thou hast some regret for the unhappy part 
thou hast lately taken in the matter we have discoursed this 
night. ‘Tell me this, | entreat thee! Or rather, be silent if 
thou wilt, and suffer me to implore instead, that thou wilt 
pause a little ere plunging into a career that, begun in sin, 
can end in naught but misery.’ 

For a briet moment Katherine seemed to hesitate; but 
her proud nature could as little stoop to meet a tacit avowal 
of guilt and weakness, as he required of her, as it could sit 
down quietly under the obloquy of a despised affection ; and 
dashing the tears from her eyes, she looked him full in the 
face, while, with an expression of unmitigated scorn, she 
haughtily exclaimed: “ Sir priest, sir priest, thou dost 
wrong me by the bare suggestion! Repent the past? No, 
not though the furies scourged me! Howbeit I should much 
repent the present were I weak enow to let thee cheat me of 
my purpose. 

‘¢ Thy purpose, Katherine,” Bernard was beginning; but 
she interrupted him with a scornful laugh. 

‘‘ Nay, trouble not thyself anent my purpose, priest, but 
content thee: the martyrdom thou dost covet, by the rood, 
thou shalt have it, if Katherine Mortimer hath power to in- 
sure it! But for thy poor puling sister, she is not worthy to 
be Seymour’s bride. Ha!” she cried, interrupting herself, as 
she caught the expression of intense relief that at those words 
instantly lighted up his features. ‘ Gramercy for that glance, 
sir monk. ‘l'roth,” she continued, with an almost hysterical 
laugh, ‘fan you had looked any other fashion than’ the one 
you did, I had reserved him for mine own person, to help me 
to the greatness I had desired to share with thee; but revenge 
is sweet, and perchance even yet the hand which lays thee in 
a bloody grave shall clasp thy sister’s in the bonds of wed- 
lock.” 

‘* Katherine,” replied Bernard, coldly, ‘I have already 
said it. All this will be as it pleases God, not thee. Where 
I have confided mine own soul, I can confide my sister’s also. 
His arm is not shortened; He can still protect her from the 
cunningest of thy cruel wiles. Thy treachery perchance may 
fall on thine own guilty head.” 

What Katherine might have answered to this warning 
Bernard waited not to hear ; for he instantly turned on his 
heel, and was halfway to Twyford village ere his cousin had 
sufficiently recovered her presence of mind to take the oppo- 
site path, which led directly to Marwell Mauor. 
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The Lady Seymour, whose name has so often occurred 
in the preceding chapters as the mother of Sir Henry, was 
own aunt to Katherine Mortimer, though but distantly re- 
lated to Bernard and his sister. She was a woman of com- 
manding intellect, with that strength of will and power of 
adapting herself to circumstances which was certain in such 
an age to bear its possessor to the highest position in society. 
With many of the faults of Katharine’s character , she hada far 
larger share of those better qualities which were calculated to 
keep them in subjection. Like Katherine, she was haughty, 
passionate, and proud, but unlike her, she could put aside 
her haughtiness when it suited her purpose; she could sub- 
jugate her affections to her reason, and her pride was of a no- 
bler order, for while it urged her to fly at the highest game, 
it not seldom had prevented her from stooping to seize it. 
Nevertheless, in a venal and a worldly age, she was, if not as 
venal, at any rate as worldly as most of those around her. 
Her marriage with Seymour had been one of prudence and 
ambition, rather than of love. She had ever followed the 
religion most in vogue, and had scruyulously adhered to the 
men most in power, “and she had already met the chastisement 
of her wild ambition in the very accomplishment of the hopes 
it had engendered. Scarcely had she done homage to her 
daughter as the crowned queen of Henry, ere she had to follow 
her to an early grave. She had seen one of her sons raised to 
be protector and governor of the king of England, and the 
other named lord high admiral of the fleet; and even while 
the prospect was so bright before her for them both, both 
had perished on the scaffold; one the victim of his brother's 
envy, the other of his own ambition. From that hour Lady 
Seymour had ceased to appear at court; yet so strong were 
her old habits, that from the half-d: arkened chamber where 
she had hid her sorrows since the death of Somerset, she ruled 
the destinies of her youngest and only remaining son; and 
having by prudent management contrived to save the bulk 
of his paternal property from the confiscation which had fallen 
on many others less nearly connected by blood with the late 
protector, she had devoted herself to the amassing of such 
a fortune for him as might,enable him at some time to com- 
pete successfully with those who had wrought the downfall of 
his brother. In this she had succeeded beyond her utmost 

expectations, the estates having well-nigh doubled their value 
in her thrifty keeping. She had besides contrived to keep up 
such friendly relations with young [Edward’s court as would 
insure an opening to her son whenever he felt inclined to try 
it; and, in fact, he had very recently begun to take adv antage 
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of this policy by entering into certain negotiations with North- 
umberland, which had resulted in the grant of ‘Twyford manor, 
lately soled to government by Poynet, the intruded bishop “at 
Winchester, vice Gardiner depriv ed and in the Tower for con- 
tumacy in religion. ‘lo do Lady Seymour justice, she had 
set her face against this new robbery “of the Church, and all 
the more so because she feared it might bring her son into 
collision with young De Mowbray, to whom s she knew the rec- 
tory of Owslebury, which was included in Sir Henry’s new 
possessions, had been lately assigned by Bishop Gardiner. 

Between these two young men there had existed a kind of 
uncontessed antagonism from almost the first moment of their 
residence beneath thesame roof. In Bernard, however, this was 
passive, being merely a scldom expressed disapprovs al of his 
cousin’s conduct ; in Sir Henry it was active, arising at first from 
jealousy of the other ’snobler qualities, of which he saw that 
Lady Seymour was only too wellaware. Soon his boyish love 
for Amy was added to this smouldering cause of dislike : and as 
this fecling grew, so also grew his hatred for her brother, which 
reached its height on the day when Amy had rejected him. 
Bernard had only a few days before returned to the country, 
and naturally enough Henry connected a refusal, for which 
Amy’s previous conduct had by no means prepared him, with 
the counsels of her brother. Nor was Katherine, to whom 
alone he had mentioned his suspicions, at all backward in fos- 
tering the idea; she possessed, in fact, as Amy had remarked, 
an extraordinary influence over her cousin’s mind; the strength 
and constancy of her passions effectually domineering over his, 
which, though not less violent, were more wavering and uncer- 
tain, sind therefore it was to Katherine that, in all stages of 
his love for Amy, he had turned for sympathy and counsel. 
Thus she had been enabled to guide him as she pleased, and 
having, as we have seen, a private erudge to gratify against 
Bernard, she had latterly used her power to inflame Sir Henry 
and prompt him to vengeance. 

‘The Lady Seymour had for some time been an anxious 
observer of these proceedings, though she felt bitterly that 
she had little power to prevent them. From his childhood 
she had ruled her son by fear rather than love, and he still re- 
earded her with awe, but for this very reason, perhaps, she 
had never been able to command his confidence, and conse- 
quently now possessed but little influence for good or evil upon 
hisactions. She was reaping the bitter fruits of an evil system 
of education, and she knew it. Her niece openly defied her ; 
her son, never having confided in her, had never given her an 
opportunity for remonstrance or command; Amy, the uncon- 
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scious cause of half the coming mischief, she knew to be far 
too guileless to perceive it, and too inexperienced to prevent 
it; while in Bernard she intuitively felt she would find a coun- 
sellor who would endeavour to guide her actions and his own 
by the rigid principles of right and wrong, rather than by the 
influence they might exercise on his own fortunes. Affairs had 
reached this pass on the evening on which our true tale com- 
mences; and on the very morning of that day, Lady Seymour 
had received, through the gossip of her attendants, such a for- 
midable account of the warlike gatherings at the manor, that, 
no longer doubting violence was intended, she sent through 
the unconscious Amy the warning billet which we have already 
seen delivered into Bernard’s hands; while, in the faint hope 
of being able to induce her son to give up his scheme of ven- 
geance, she summoned him to a private conference in her 
chamber. Unfortunately she could not have hit upon a more 
unfavourable moment. Sir Henry was just then waiting Ka- 
therine’s return from the village with more anxiety than he 
deigned to confess even to himself, and irritated at being called 
away from the place where she had agreed to meet ‘him, it 
was with a flushed cheek and angry brow that he entered his 
mother’s chamber. Either the latter did not perceive his an- 
noyance, or she was too proud to notice it, and too unbending 
not to brave it to the utmost ; in fact, she was indignant almost 
beyond the exercise of forbearance, and scarcely had her son 
sct his foot upon the threshold, when she began abruptly, 

“What is this I hear, Sir Henry,—that thou art con- 
triving the destruction of that poor ward of mine, for whose 
life I have sworn to be answerable with mine own? Hast thou 
no heed for thy mother, boy, that thou wouldst render her 
faithless to her word by compelling her to connive or to coun- 
tenance such a deed as this 2?” 

‘* | have neither asked you to countenance nor connive, 
Lady Seymour,” coldly replied her son,‘ All [ ask you is, 
to sufler in silence w hat you can never hinder, talk as loudly 
or as well as you may. 

“ God’s life!” cried the Lady Seymour, “art thou thus 
resolved? But, after all, what hath this poor youth done 
to thee, that thou shouldst be thus obstinately bent against 
him 2” 

What hath he done, madam, dost thou say? rather, I 
pray you, ask what he hath not done to brave me. Hath he 
not, in the first place, contemptuously refused to yield me up 
the lands which are mine own by order of Northumberland 
and the Lords of the Council 2” 

‘* Notwithstanding which refusal, grounded, I warrant me, 
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less on cupidity than on some scruple of an over-tender con- 
science, the lands of which thou speakest are already in thine 
own possession. Is it not so, my son? And prithee, then, 
what wouldst thou more of this poor De Mowbray 2” 

«What would | more?” cried the young knight fiercely, 
*T would have him frankly and fairly to acknowledge to my 
right. Ay, an he still refuse, let him take heed that I write 
not my title in his blood.” 

‘* An’ if such refusal be his only crime, unbacked as it is 
by any effort to maintain the disputed lands by forcible pos- 
session, I sce not wherefore it might not pass unheeded,” re- 
plied his mother coldly. 

** But it is not his only crime,—no, by the Mass, nor the 
blackest,” Sir [lenry passionately rejoined. *’Sdeath, madam, 
hath he not from first to last thwarted my suit to Amy; ever 
frowning when she hath smiled upon me, and smiling when 
she hath retreated from mine advances? Nay, hath he not 
even at this present time instigated her to refuse me—me, 
whom the haughtiest damsel in the land might wed without 
dishonour to her name? Saints and angels, mother! can 
you sit there and hear that your son has been rejected by 
this malapert girl, with as little ceremony as though he had 
been a village ‘bi whee r, and not feel the blood of thine ancient 
race stir vengefully within thy bosom 2” 

«That Amy should have done so by thee, my son, I grieve 
to learn; and yet it might be well perchance to tax thy self a 
little on this count, and to see if some just umbrage taken at 
thy wild and reckless conduct may not have led to such mis- 
fortune fully as much as the counsels of De Mowbray.” 

“Just umbrage! God’s death, mother! Is it possible 
you are ignorant, or do you only feign it, that Amy never 
refused to look with eyes of favour on me until after the 
return from beyond seas of this ghostly brother of hers, whom 
you have ever prized, to the dishonour of your only son; and 
then, no sooner has he had speech with her, than in comes 
the dainty damsel to me, to chide me as a heretic, forsooth,— 
an evil liver, a devourer of the substance of the widow and 
the orphan,—winding me up the whole with a declaration 
that she never can be my mate, and that I must look else- 
where for that companionship which [ have never sought but 
from her. Ay, doubtless he told her to rid her of me. But 
he shall pay for it!” cried the knight, striking his hand vio- 
lently on the table. ‘* The false priest! the arch traitor !” 

a Pledge not yourself to such unknightly revenge,” re- 
plied his mother, ‘on one whose profession prohibits him 
the defence of weapons; or tarry at least until I have told 
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thee the history of the man on whose head thou hast vowed 
such vengeance.” 

” The history ?” asked Sir Henry, pausing in his uneasy 
walk. ‘“ I had but deemed him a poor kinsman of your house.” 

‘He hath a history that might move even a foeman’s pity. 
Come hither, and sit at my feet, “and thou shalt hear how Ber- 
nard de Mow bray and his young sister came to be my wards, 
and the companions of thy childhood.” 

‘* In sooth, good mother, an’ if you can tell me that,” cried 
Sir Henry, seating himself on the stool she had indicated with 
her finger, ‘for Amy’s sake I shall be right glad to hear it.” 

‘The dearest friend I ever had,” resumed the Lady Sey- 
mour, after a moment's pause, *‘ was the mother of these two: 
Alice de Mowbray was her maiden name.’ 

Ha!” eried Sir Henry; ‘and their father 2?” 

“His name, for certain reasons, they have never borne 
within these walls, though they have every right of lawful 
wedlock to what honour it can give them. Alice was two 
years younger than myself, timid, unworldly, and unselfish. 
We were girls at court together, being both in the service of 
the Spanish Katherine, and both found helpmates within a 
few months of each other every way suited to our opposite 
dispositions. My spouse was a man of goodly birth, and of 
ambition yet more goodly, afiecting the society of the great 
and noble; while here was an honest gentieman, who cared 
for nothing so much as for the due ordering of his house and 
lands ; and with him subsiding into the life of a quiet dame, 
bountiful at home, she was neither seen nor heard of more 
among the beauties of the court of Henry. Many were glad 
to be quit thus easily of one whose charms made her so dan- 
gerous a rival to their ambitions; but Alice de Mowbray had 
never been to me a rival. Natheless I did not regret her, be- 
cause, occupied in schemes for mine own aggrandiseient, | 
had no time to bestow on friendship ; but neither also did I 
forget her, for the oath | took on parting ever to befriend 
her to the utmost of mine ability; for those were days when 
fortune, and life too, were often dependent on a person’s credit 
at court, and such credit I could command by my husband’s 
influence and mine own far more entirely than she could. 
Many years passed away, however, and | was never called on 
for the fulfilment of this pledge ; ; nor, indeed, heard | aught of 
Alice save that she was a happy albeit a childless wife ; until 
one day nearly two years after you were born, my son (the 
youngest, and alack the only one now living, of the ten that ] 
bore my lord), a messenger in hot haste arrived to say that 
Lady Montgomerie also had become the mother of a fair 
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boy. Greatly for the moment did I rejoice to hear of them, 
and yet so immersed were both head and heart just then in 
the work of mine own ambition, that I soon forgot all about 
them; nor did Lagain remember them until at least ten years 
afterwards, when they were once more recalled to my recol- 
lection, and this time in a way so sad and moving that even 
to this very hour my voice well-nigh fails me to recount it. 
I had reached by this time almost to the topmost branch of 
my desires. My sons were already stablished in office about 
the court; my daughter had been appointed maid of honour 
to the new queen, Anne Boleyn (little guessed I at that time 
how such promotion, which I had so greedily desired for her, 
would win her at last both a crown and a coffin); my hus- 
band, besides many other rich possessions, had lately received 
a grant of this estate of Marwell, forfeit of the former pos- 
sessor, then lying in the ‘lower under sentence of death for 
refusing to acknowledge King Henry as the only lawful head 
of the Church in England. I knew that my husband had 
been of late engaged in bringing this aflair to pass, but I had 
made no inquiries as to the name and condition of the gentle- 
man dispossessed, and I was still in ignorance when I had to 
leave the court, and spend a few months at-Marwell Manor. 
It was a long and weary journey, and the evening was too 
dark when | arrived to permit me to gain a knowledge of 
my new possessions until the next day; when, as | had heard 
such tidings of the beauty of the manor, I rose at dawn, and 
flung open the window of my sleeping chamber. ‘Thou 
knowest the room, and the wide and wonderful prospect it 
commands, and thou mayst therefore guess somewhat of the 
exultation of my heart, as I whispered myself, ‘ This is to be 
all mine own,’ for even then my lord had passed his word that 
Marwell should be my dower if I survived him. At last L 
withdrew my delighted eyes from the wide view beyond, to 
look at the stately avenue that led towards the house, when I 
saw a woman who was slowly advancing up it, an infant upon 
her bosom, and a young boy toiling wearily at her side. Some- 
thing there was both in garb and gait that made my heart stir 
within me as I watched her; yet I neither spoke nor moved 
until she stood directly beneath the window from whence | 
was looking forth, and lifting up the hood that had hitherto 
concealed her features, discovered to me the eyes of my still 
loved Alice, gazing upon mine with such a look of agony and 
reproach, that it wrung my very soul with sorrow to behold 
it. Swiftly I left the casement, and flew down stairs, nor 
stopped | until I had Alice in mine arms. I perceived that 
she by no means returned my embraces so warmly as I had 
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expected. I deemed it might be her maternal fear lest the babe 
she carried should be hurt, and I made a motion to take it 
from her, when she put me coldly on one side, and said : 

*** No child of mine shall lie upon thy bosom, Constance, 
until thou hast granted that which I have come to demand of 
thee—justice for myself and for these, so soon, perchance, to 
be orphans.’ 

** ¢ Justice,’ said I, puzzled both at the matter and man- 
ner of this speech,—‘ justice is all too little, Alice, for a friend- 
ship such as mine. Justice may do passing well for others ; 
but for thee, my more than sister, naught but most princely 
generosity could satisfy my soul.’ 

** * Constance,’ she coldly answered, ‘ I crave not thy ge- 
nerosity, princely though it be, I doubt not; and what more 
is, | would not now accept it at thy hands, however truth- 
fully it might be offered. Bare justice indeed I do desire, 
and therefore have I come thus far to ask thee what Alice 
Montgomerie hath done that thou shouldst have become the 
pursuer of her husband’s blood, the defrauder of her chil- 
dren’s birthright ?’ 

“¢ Pursuer of his blood! De‘rauder of their birthright! 
Beshrew thee, Alice, art thou distraught wholly?’ cried I, too 
much astonished to be even angry. 

***TIs not she a pursuer of his blood whose wiles have 
plunged him into prison, that may never open but to send 
him to the scaffold? Is not she a defrauder of their rights 
who grasps at the lands that might otherwise have been kept 
for them?’ Alice almost wildly demanded, keeping her eyes 
fixed upon me the while, with such a look of questioning seve- 
rity as [ never thought her features could have assumed. 

**¢ Mother of Heaven! of what dost thou accuse me, 
Alice ?? I commenced; but there I ceased, for I was of a 
verity stricken into silence. 

** « Nay, then,’ she replied hastily, for methinks she found 
it impossible to resist the expression of innocence on my 
face,—‘ nay, then, Constance, is it possible that thou art still 
my friend, —the friend of other days,—and that thy name 
has been falsely associated with thine ‘husband's in this deed 
of iniquity against me and mine ?’ 

“*My husband’s!? Ah me, my son, as that name pierced 
my brain, a thousand unhe eded circumstances rushed upon 
my mind, which all convinced me that it was no idle calumny 
Alice | had uttered against him. Well I knew that he had 
been most active lately i in denouncing to the council some one 
of great wealth among those who persisted in retaining the 
old. religion; well I knew that he had won favour in the eyes 
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of the king by his zeal in pursuing this recusant to his doom ; 
too well I knew that he had been rewarded with a great por- 
tion of the forfeited estates, and that it was to this \ very spot 
that he had sent me, while he remained at court himself, for 
the obtaining, if possible, of yet further gifts than already had 
been aan him on the lands of the gentleman attainted. 
Ah me! and could it be, thought I, that this domain, in 
whose beauty I had rejoiced so lately, had been acquired by 
treachery towards my friend? Could it be that it was indeed 
the place of mine own Alice I had come hither to usurp ? 
The bare suspicion struck me to the earth with sorrow, and 
I cried out sharply, ‘Speak, Alice, in the name of Christ, 
I bid thee! Who is the lord of this domain, that yesterday I 
first called mine own ?’ 

** *'lo-day,’ she answered bitterly, ‘it is thine; but a few 
days since it was the property of another, even of Sir Robert 
Montgomerie, my husband; to-morrow, perchance another 
may wrest it from thee, if another can be found who will for- 
swear himself more entirely than thy husband hath already 
done for the adding it to his possessions.’ 

“ My son, * continued Lady Seymour, with vehemence and 
passion, what could 1 do? What thinkest thou that I could 
do but fall at the feet of my friend, and implore her pardon 
for the ill turn which another indeed had done her, but 
which I had prompted, albeit unconsciously, by mine own 
ambition, and in the worldly advantages of which [ should 
have shared so largely. What could I do but lead the de- 
prived Alice into the home where she once had reigned as 
mistress, and swear by all I held sacred, that, if ever the op- 
portunity should be offered to me, lw ould right her children 
in all those points where I, for the sake of mine, so fearfully 
had wronged them—” 

“ By the mighty King of Heaven, madam,” here Sir 
Henry broke in, while, springing from his se eat, he paced the 
room ina fit of encenteeliahile tury,—* by the mighty King of 
Heaven, but this is past endurance! What! bid me give up 
this fair domain, to make him lord of that which | have ever 
been taught to look upon as all mine own? Bid me go forth 
to seek my fortunes, as though I were a bastard or discarded 
page; or, in default of that, to linger about my whilome 
inheritance, fawning and crouching on him, like some base 
hound, for the very crumbs that shall fall from his table ? 
l'faith, while I confess that I did hesitate before, now am IL 
most absolutely resolved; and know it is your own hand, 
lady, which has struck the death-blow, since you have given 
me the strongest possible motive for inflicting 1t.” 
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“And dost thou think, my son,” replied the Lady Sey- 
mour, a slight touch of irony in her voice and manner, when 
Sir Henry had flung himself once more upon his seat in moody 
silence,—** dost thou think that I know so little of thy fierce 
passions as to give thee such an incentive to their indulgence 
without an antidote? Dost thou think me such a fool as to 
have revealed to thee the precariousness of thy title, had I 
not also that to show thee in the conduct of thy rival which 
I did hope might calm thine anger, even if it did not shame 
thee into equal nobleness in thy “conduct ? 

But I will finish the tale of this unhappy mother first ; 
it shall be brief, because great misfortunes need few words 
to paint them. 

‘Somewhat soothed by my earnest- promises and my so 
evident chagrin, she left her children in my care at length, 
and departed herself for London; where she hoped to be able 
to obtain permission, sometimes at least, to wait upon her 
husband in his prison. She went alone, without attendance,— 
for who dared befriend the enemy of the king’s religion ? —and 
to save me from suspicion, she refused all my offers of servants 
or assistance ; she did accept at last of a little money for the 
sake of her dear lord, who would doubtless need all the com- 
forts she could procure him in his captivity. And she suffered 
me to thrust the purse I offered into her bosom, and then 
set out on her weary travel. Little do I know of ‘augh it that 
befell her on the road, which then she traversed in poverty 
and sorrow, though she had often, doubtless, journeyed that 
way in all the pomp of wealth and honour. Little can I tell 
you either of the passages between Alice and her husband in 
prison; only know I this, that, after weeks of dire suspense 
(for my husband, whom I constantly implored for tidings, as 
constantly neglected to impart them), Alice, one afternoon, 
reappeared at ° Marwell Manor, with death already visible in 
the hollow temples, and ashy cheek, and dark-encircled eyes ; 
when flinging herself at my feet, she reminded me of the pro- 
mise I had plighted in my eirlhood, claiming its fulfilment 
then for the befriending of her orphans. Ah me! never may 
I forget that night when she lay in my arms, my once so joy- 
ous Alice, dying of a broken heart, while helplessly I was sit- 
ting there, and watching her while she : sank into the grave 
which mine own and my lusband’s rapacity had dig: Be: for 
her. She never shed a tear, poor child, and she spoke but 
little; albeit she gave me to understand somewhat of the life 
she had led in London, and how each day she had contrived 
to visit her husband in the Tower; each day to be grieved 
anew in seeing how the rude treatment of the prison, the sorry 
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fare, the heavy fetters, and yet worse, the cruel torture of the 
rack, had told upon the strength of his once robust frame, 
All things come to anend at last, and so did this, and in quiv- 
ering syllables Alice told me how, when his captivity ended 
in de ath, she had followed him to the scaffold, and with eyes 
all tearless, and her heart breaking, she had seen him pass be- 
neath the hands of the executioner, she standing so close that 
his blood (one small spot, she showed it me as it had been a 
relic) spouted out upon her garments, the last gift of his love, 
and the only inheritance he had to leave her. 

** After that Alice had revealed to me the sad outline of her 
story, she called for her poor babes, to bless them before she 
went to rejoin their father in Heaven. ‘To Bernard, who was 
of years and gravity sufficient to understand her, she spoke in 
a saintly and most moving fashion, exhorting him to stand fast 
(whatever evil might betide him for his firmness) by the faith 
for which his father had died, yet in every less important mat- 
ter to honour and obey me as a mother; but, above all other 
things, she did beseech him to stand in her place as a parent 
to the little Amy, by loving and cherishing and preserving 
her to the best of his abilities from the ill ex xaimple and evil 
doings of the age:—all which the boy did promise with an 
earnestness and discretion above his years, and which I appeal 
to thine own conscience, Henry, if he have not to the utmost 
letter most perfectly accomplished r 

“Go on, madam,” said her son abruptly; for he loved 
not to hear his rival praised, and he was touched besides, and 
anxious for the sequel of the story. 

« And then she turned to her little Amy, and all the mo- 
ther’s soul was in her eyes as she kissed the pretty babe, so 
unconscious of ail it had already lost, of all it was about to be 
made bankrupt of in a moment. She kissed her r once, a long 
lingering kiss, as if it were more pain to part from her little 
one than to die ; ; and a tear, the only one poor Alice shed that 
night, was on the infant’s cheek as I took it from her arms. 
And then—and then,” continued the Lady Seymour, speaking 
through tears that would flow forth in ‘spite of her utmost 
efforts to restrain them,—‘*‘ and then, my poor Alice turned 
her to the wall, saying, she had done with this world and its 
affections, and ‘that henceforth all her thoughts should be for 
her husband and her God, both of whom she trusted were 
waiting to receive her joyfully into the inheritance of the 


kingdom ; and so she died, without another word or look, 
without a sob or sigh.” 


[To be continued. ] 
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A LETTER OF FATHER CAMPION, 


Or all our English martyrs, none were so famous as Campion. 
The affection and admiration with which he is always men- 
tioned by his contemporaries and successors are quite touchi- 
ing; he is the champion of religion, the jewel of England, 
the flower of our nation. His death stirred crowds of young 
men to aspire to the same crown that he had so gloriously 
won; and the letters and confessions of succeeding martyrs 
not un frequently testify that the first occasion of their re- 
cognising their vocation to the noble struggle in which they 
were engaged, was their first hearing or reading of his con- 
flict. Lor years after his death the press teemed with pam- 
phlets concerning him; Protestant and Catholic agreed in 
considering him the representative of the cause. One side 
busied itself in studiously depreciating the intellect of the 
man whose pamphlets were to be answered, by order of go- 
vernment, by a commission of bishops, deans, and archdea- 
cons; and whose conferences, even when he was chained and 
at bay, and only allowed to answer, never to object, were 
stopped, at the petition of the bishops to the council, 
dangerous to the Protestant cause. On the other side, Ca- 
tholic printers and booksellers risked their ears and necks in 
—_ and distributing copies of his * Ven Reasons,” 
r of his “‘impudent brag and challenge,” as the parsons 
oils dit; while the gov ernment was as unw earied in its pur- 
suit of these contraband pamphlets as a modern customs 
oflicer in tracking smuggled spirits or tobacco. Any thing 
that can bring back the memory of this glorious martyr to 
the minds and hearts of this generation seems to us of es- 
pecial value. It is therefore with no small satisfaction that 
we print the following letter, which we lately discovered* 
among the untold treasures of the State-Paper office. It is 
written by Campion, probably to Dr, Allen, the founder and 
president of the Seminary of Rheims, which had migrated 
from Douay in 1078. Only a copy of it was sent to the 
English Government, probably from some spy in the college ; 
for the letter ev idently reached its destination, and was seen 


* We use the word ‘ discovered’ advisedly. Although the documents in that 
office are arranged with an exactness, and catalogued with a fidelity, which do 
honour to all parties concerned, yet among the papers it is impossible but that 
some should have escaped even the penetrating eyes of Mr. Lemon himself. ‘The 
following letter was found in a bundle which had not yet been scrutinised by him, 
otherwise it would have appeared in its proper place in the printed calendar. 
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by Bombinus, Campion’s biographer, who gives a literal trans- 
lation of some few sentences from it in his history. ‘The let- 


ter is undated, but it was clearly written about November 
1580, as the opening sentence shews. 
3 oO 


“ Tlaving now passed, by God’s great mercy, five months in 
these places, I thought it good to give you intelligence by my letters 
of the present state of things here, and what we may of likelihood 
look for to come; for I am sure, both for the common care of us 
all, and special love to me, you long to know what I do, what hope 
I have, how | proceed. Of other things that fell betore, I wrote 
from St. Omers; what has sithence happened now I will briefly 
recount unto you. It fell out, as I construe it, by God’s — 
providence, that, tarrying for wind four days together, I should a 
leneth take sea the fifth d: Ly in the evening, which was the feast " 
St. Jolin Baptist, my particul: iy patron, to whom I had often before 
commended my cause and journey. So we arrived safely at Dover 
the morrow following, very early, my little man and iT together. 
There we were at the very point to be taken, being by command- 
ment brought before the mayor ef the town, who conjectured many 
things,—suspected us to be such as indeed we were, adversaries of 
the new heretical faction, favourers of the old fathers’ faith, that we 
dissembled our names, had been abroad for religion, and returned 
again to spread the same. One thing he specially urged, that I was 
Dr. Allen; which I denied, proilering my oath, if need were, for the 
verifying thereof. At length he resolveth, and that it so should be, 
he often repeated, that, with some to guard me, I should be sent 
to the council. Neither can I tell who altered his determination, 
saving God, to whom underhand I then humbly prayed, using St. 
John’s intercession also, by whose happy help 1 safely came so far. 
Suddenly cometh forth an old man, God give him grace for his 
labour. ‘ Well,’ quoth he, ‘it is agreed you shall be dismissed ; 
fare you well.’ And so we to go apace. The which thing con- 
sidered, and the like that daily befall unto me, I am verily pe rsuaded 
that one day I shall be apprehended, but that when it shall most 
pertain to God’s glory, and not before. Well, [ came to London, 
and my good angel guided me into the same house that had har- 
boured Father Robert Parsons | before, whither young gentlemen 
came to me onevery hand. ‘Chey embrace me, reapparel me, furnish 
me, Weapon ine, and convey me out of the city. I ride about some 
piece of the country every day. The harvest is wonderful great. 
On horseback [ meditate my sermon; when I come to the house I 
polish it. Then [ talk with such as come to speak with me, or hear 
their confessions. In the morning, after mass, I preach; they hear 
with exceeding greediness, and very often receive the sacrament, 
for the ministration whereof we are ever well assisted by priests, 
whom we find in every place, whereby both the people is well 
served, and we much eased in our charge. The priests of our 
country themselves being most excellent for virtue and learning, yet 
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have raised so great an opinion of our society, that I dare scarcely. 
touch the exceeding reverence all Catholics do unto us. How much 
more is it requisite that such as hereafter are to be sent for supply, 
whereof we have great need, be such as may answer all men’s ex- 
pectation of them! Specially let them be well trained for the pulpit. 

I cannot long escape the hands of the heretics ; the enemies have so 
many eyes, sO many tongues, so many scouts and crafts. I am in 
apparel to myself’ very ridiculous ; I often change it, and my name 
also. I read letters sometimes myself that in the first front tell 
news that Campion is taken, which noised in every place where | 

come, so filleth my ears with the sound thereof, that fear itself hath 
taken away all fear. My soul is in mine own hands ever. Let 
such as you send for supply premeditate and make count of this 
always. Marry, the solaces that are ever intermingled with these 
miseries are so great, that they do not oniy countervail the fear of 
what punishment temporal soever, but by ‘infinite sweetness make 
all worldly pains, be they never so great, seem nothing. <A con- 
science pure, a courage invincible, zeal incredible, a wor k so W orthy, 
the number innumet rable, of high degree, of mean calling, of the in- 
ferior sort, of every age and sex. Here, even amongst the Protes- 
tants themselves that are of milder nature, it is turned into a pro- 
verb, that he must be a Catholic that payeth faithfully what he 
owceth, insomuch that if any Catholic do injury, every body expostu- 
Jateth with him as for an act unworthy of men of that calling. To 
be short, heresy heareth ill of all men; neither is there any condition 
of people commonly counted more vile and impure than their mi- 
nisters, and we w orthily have indignation that fellows so unlearned, 

so evil, so derided, so base, should in so desperate a quarrel over- 
rule such a number of noble wits as our realm hath. ‘Threatening 
edicts come forth against us daily, notwithstanding, by good heed, 

and the prayers of good men, and, which is the chief of all, God’s 
special gift, we have passed safely through the most part of the 
island. I find many neglecting their own security to have only care 
of my safety. A certain matter fell out these days unlooked for. 
IT had set down in writing by several articles the causes of my 

coming in, and made certain demands most reasonable. I pro! fessed 
my seli to be a a priest of the society ; that I returned to enlarge the 
Catholic faith, to teach the Gospel, to minister the sacraments, 
humbly asking audience of the queen and the nobility of the realm, 
and proffering disputations to the adversaries. One copy of this 
writing I determined to keep with re, that if I should fall into the 
officer’s hands, it might go with me; another copy I laid in a 
friend’s hand, that when myself with the other should be seized, 
another might thereupon straight be dispersed, But my said friend 
kept it not close long, but divulzed it, and it was read greedily ; 

whereat the adversaries were mad, answering out of the pulpit, that 
themselves certesse would not refuse to dispute, but the queen’s 
pleasure was not that matters should be called in question being 
already established. In the mean while they tear and sting us with 
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their venomous tongues, calling us seditious, hypocrites, yea, here- 
tics too, which is much laughed at. ‘The people hereupon is ours, 
and that error of spreading abroad this writing hath much advanced 
the cause. Ifwe be commanded, and may have safe conduct, we will 
into the court. But they mean nothing le ‘ss, for they have filled all 
the old prisons with C atholies, and now make new; and, in fine, 
plainly affirm that it were better to make a few selene away than 
that so many souls should be lost. Of their martyrs they brag no 
more now ; for it Is now come to pass, that for a few apostates and 
cobblers of theirs burnt, we have bishops, lords, knights, the old 
nobility, patterns of learning, piety, and prudence, the flower of the 
youth, noble matrons, and of the inferior sort innumerable, either 
m: rtyred at once, or by consuming prisonment dying daily. At the 
very writing hereof, the persecution rages most cruelly. The house 
where L am is sad; no other talk but of death, flight, prison, or 
spoil of their friends ; nevertheless they procecd with comage. Very 
many, even at this present, being restored to the Church, new sol- 
diers give up their names, while the old offer up their blood; by 
which holy hosts and oblations God will be pleased, and we shall 
no question by Him overcome. You see now, therefore, reverend 
father, how much need we have of your prayers and sacrifices, and 
other heavenly help, to go through with these things. ‘There will 
never want in Eneland men that will have care of their own sal- 
vation, por such as shall advance other men’s; neither shall this 
Church here ever fail so long as priests and pastors shall be found 
for their sheep, rage man or devil never so much, But the rumour 
of present peril causeth me here to make an end. Arise God, His 
enemies avoid. Fare you well. E. C.” 


Campion’s ‘little man” was Ralph Emerson, a Jesuit 
lay brother, It is interesting to see that from the very first 
the society came into this country perfect in its proportions, 
and not docked of a very necessary member. More than 
twelve years after the date of this letter, April 17, 1595, 
the little man gives the following account of himself: 


 Raiph Emerson, of the bishopric of Durham, scholar, forty-two 
vears old, or thereabouts, examined before Sir Owen Hopton, Kot., 
Mr. Dr. Goodman, Dean of Westminster, Messrs. Dale, Fuller, and 
Younge, refuseth to be sworn, but saith: 

Ist. ‘That he has been in prison these nine years, viz. three 
years and a quarter in the Counter in the Poultry, and the rest of 
that time hath been in the Clink, committed by Mr. Young for 
bringing over of books, called my Lord of Leicester's books, as he 
saith, and hath been examined before Sir Francis W alsingham, Mr. 
Young, and others, divers times, and was never indicted to his know- 
ledge. 

“Item. He confesseth that he is a lay Jesuit, and took that de- 
eree at Rome fourteen years since, and was some time Campion's 
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boy; and saith, when he took that order he did vow chastity, po- 
verty, and obedience to the superior of their house; and if he sent 
him to the ‘Turk, he must go. 

Item. Being urged to take the oath of allegiance to her majes 
refuseth the same; and saith that he m: Ly not take any oath. 

Item. He saith he hath neither lands, goods, nor other living, 
but will not set down by whom he is maintained and how relieved. 

Item. He refuseth to be reformed and come to church, aflirming 
that he will live and die in his faith. 

Item. Being demanded whether, if the Pope shall send an army 
into this realm to establish that which he calleth the Catholic Roman 
religion, he would in the like case fight for the queen’s majesty on 
her side against the said army, or on the army’s side, saith he will 
never fight against her majesty, nor against the religion which he 
professeth.”* 

In the examination of one Ralph Miller, the 9th Oct. 
1584, is the following: 

* There is a little fellow called Ralph, who is in England for 
Father Parsons; he is a great dealer for Papists; a slender brown 
little fellow.” 


He was committed to the Counter in the Poultry, Sept. 
26, 1584, by Sir Edward Osborn, then Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and examined, probably with torture, by Topclitffe and 
Young (State-Paper Office, Dom. June 1, 1586). Bombi- 
nus, the biographer of Campion, mentions him in words con- 
siderably taller than the little man himself. ‘‘ Novus suo 
cum homulo mercator (ita enim Rudolphum a staturze modo 
per jocum appellavit olim Campianus) pervigilio nascentis Bap- 
tistae conscensa nave, ejusdem natali illucescente Dorobernium 
tenuit.”’+ 

The paper to which Campion ailudes as deposited in a 
friend’s hands, is the famous letter to the Lords of the Council, 
which he intrusted to Mr. Poundes, to be published in case of 
his arrest and imprisonment; but which that gentleman pre- 
maturely gave to the world. Init he states that he has come 
from Bohemia by order of his superiors to aid in the conver- 
sion of his dear country. He owns that he is a priest of the 
Socie “ty of Jesus; that he had just visited the general of his 
order in Rome; ‘that his charge was free cost to preach the 
Gospel, minister the Sacraments, and reconcile sinners; and 
that he was forbidden to deal in any matters of state or policy, 
from which he entirely sequestered his thoughts. Then he 
demands to be allowed to address three sorts of indifferent 


* Harleian, vol. 6998, p. 65. (Puckering Papers.) 

+ Campion, in his new character of merchant, with his little man, as he face- 
tiously called Ralph, embarked at Calais on the vigil of the Nativity of St. John 
Baptist, and reached Dover at dawn the next day. 
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audiences; to discourse before the council of religion so far 
as it affects the state and the nobles. Before the craduates 
of both Universities, to avow the Catholic faith by proofs 
invincible,—Scriptures, councils, fathers, histories, natural 
and moral reasons. And before the people, to justify the said 
faith by the common wisdom of the laws yet standing in 
foree. He protests that it is not brag, but the justice of his 
cause, which gives him confidence ; onal that the kingdom of 
the Protestant preachers is only ov er raw youths and ignorant 
ears. He begs that the queen will deign to listen to the con- 
troversy ; and that the council will not silence those who are 
willing to shed their blocd for the good of souls. He declares 
that, 

‘ As touching our society, we have made a league, all the Jesuits 
in the world, whose succession and multitude must overreach all the 
practices of England, cheerfully to carry the cross that God shall lay 
upon us, and never to despair of your recovery while we have a 
man left to enjoy your ‘T'yburn, or to be racked with your torments, 
or to be consumed with your prisons. The expense is reckoned, the 
enterprise is begun; it is of God, it cannot be withstood ; so it was 
first planted, so it must be restored.” 


Finally, he declares, that if his offer is refused, he has no 
more to say than to recommend his own and his country’s 
cause to God, and to pray that he and his persecutors may 
at last be friends in heaven, where all injuries shall be for- 
eotten. 

We shall have to allude further to this in a biographical 
notice of Mr. Poundes, which we propose to give In our next 
number, 
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Tur name of the Abbé Huc has become a household word 
with us. Irom the elders of the family down to the youngest 
“literate” member of it, his genial writings have been read 
and re-read with delight. Among the small people, accord- 
ing to their respective ages, he takes rank with the authors 
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of Robinson Crusoe, Little Snowdrop, and Puss in Boots ; and, 
in truth, it is no small gift to be able to rivet the attention 
of children on a genuine traveller’s chronicle, however full 
of incidents. He has found the way to their sympathies and 
confidence. They would rejoice at a visit from the good father, 
receive him as an old friend, and plague him with all sorts of 
questions about Samdadchiemba, whose queer name trips over 
their tongues as easily as Jack or Lizzie. Our own feelings 
towards the intrepid missionary apostolic are very much the 
same, only tempered by high respect and admiration for his 
intellectual and personal qualities. We hail with the greatest 
pleasure every fresh contribution to our modern literature, 
striking as it 1s in quantity rather than quality, from the pen 
of a man who has really something to say, and who combines 
French vivacity and acuteness with English solidity. We 
know not how M. l’Abbé would accept this description, but 
we mean it as the highest compliment we can pay him. 

Leaving the fiel d of personal narrative, he now presents us 
with a history of Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet. 
No living man is more competent to undertake so — 
a task ; with which short but emphatic preface we shall a 
once address ourselves to the examination of the two volumes 
containing the translation of the result of his labours and re- 
search, 

By way of building up an @ priori foundation for the pro- 
bable authenticity of later and disputed re ‘cords, the abbe 
commences with a careful detail and investigation of the proofs 
that orthodox Christianity was introduced into China in the 
first ages of the Church. Seven centuries before Christ the 
captivity of the Jews disseminated their books, doctrines, and 
prophecies over the whole of Asia. At length, according to 
Strabo, ‘‘ the Jews were scattered into all cities; and it was 
not easy to find a spot on the earth which had not received 
them, and where they were not settled.” Thus a current of 
the truth flowed over the entire surface of the globe ; and no 
surprise can be felt at finding in any nation modes of worship, 
biblical fragments, and ideas that may be called Christian. 
The sibyls, the poets, and the augurs kept alive ‘‘ the ex- 
pectation of the nations ;” and the Messiah was looked for at 
Rome, among the Goths and Scandinavians, in India, in 
China, and in High Asia especially, where almost all religious 
systems are founded on the dogma of a Divine incarnation. 
The great empires of Rome and China were in those days in 
close | proximity. ‘The arms of Pompey had extended the do- 
minion of the former to the western shores of tue Caspian, 
while the territories of the latter had nearly approached its 
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eastern shores. ‘Thus the one people expected a monarch 
from the Kast, the other from the West; and in the birth of 
the Messiah at Bethlehem of Judaa the expectation of cach 
was fulfilled. In the year a.p. 67, as recorded in the annals 
of the cclestial empire, the emperor Young-Ping, moved by 
predictions, a thousand years old, of the future appearance of 
a great saint in the West, whose religion was finally to pene- 

trate into China, actually despatched emissaries to obtain in- 
formation respecting the doctrines of Buddha. ‘These am- 
bassadors, missing the spirit of their mission, executed it in 
too literal a manner; and returning with a statue of Buddha, 
and some Sanscrit books, so introduced Buddhism into the 
Chinese empire, in place of the religion which the dark words 
of the ancient sages had indicate d. But the evidence that 
the faith was really preached there in primitive times may 
be thus summed up. A tradition, ascending to the very 
earliest ages of the Christian era, proclaims St. Thomas the 
Apostle to have evangelised the East, and to have suffered 
martyrdom in India. ‘This tradition is supported by Greek, 

Latin, and Syriac monuments, by all the martyrologies, and 
by that most pure and authentic source of evidence, the an- 
cient liturgies. In the Syriac Jacobite office of his day, he is 
commemorated as the apostle of India and as martyr; in the 
Nestorian oflice, as giving to the Indians the perfume of spi- 
ritual life, modesty, “and chastity. Gregorius Bar-Hebricus, 
in his Syriac Chronicle, speaks of * ‘Thomas the Apostle, the 
first Pontiff of the East,” as preaching in the East and to the 
Indians in the second year after the ascension of our Lord. 

Then the Roman Breviary tells us that he proclaimed the 
faith to the Parthians, Medes, Persians, Hircanians, and Bac- 
trians, and finally to the Indians, being at last pierced with 
arrows at Calamina. ‘The tradition is carried on by Bishop 
Dorotheus, as quoted in the Paschal Chronicle, by St. Jerome, 
Theodoret, Nicephorus, Gaudentius, Sophronius, and jowe- 
wards j in an unvarying course. It is found among the Arabs, 
in the kingdoms of Madura and the Carnatic, in short, through- 
out the Indies. The exclusive polcy of China was not then 

developed; so the Christians of India, Persia, and Bactriana 
freely entered the celestial empire, carrying with them the 
evangelical light; while the Chinese, on their part, traded to 
the coasts of Malacca, t the ports of Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, 
and the Red Sea. Thus it is impossible but that the Chinese 
must have been reached by the wave of Christian revolution, 
for the access of which, as we have seen, they had a certain 
preparation, whether St. Thomas preached to them in person 
or not. In the Malabar Breviary, however, his office dis- 
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tinctly propounds, that “ by St. Thomas the Chinese and 
Ethiopians were converted to the truth;” and this, if nothing 
more, at least confirms the opinion that the most distant ori- 
ental churches regard him as their founder. But further, 
Christianity so flourished on the banks of the Ganges, that in 
325 the Council of Nice nominated a primate of India. Arno- 
bius, who lived in the third century, counts the Chinese among 
nations which had already received the Gospel; and Assemani, 
the learned orientalist, quotes from Amrus the list of metro- 
politans subject to the patriarch of Seleucia, reckoning the 
metropolitan see of China w7(h that of India. L:bed-jesus, a 
great Syrian authority on Christian antiquities, says expressly, 
“The primacy of sees is determined by the priority of time in 
which the patriarchs lived who founded them.” It is, then, a 
most fair inference, that the propagation of the faith in China 
and India was contemporary. 

The Abbé Hue having detailed and insisted on these proofs 
of the early introduction “of Christianity into China, proceeds 
to the examination of the evidence relating to the much-dis- 
puted inscription of Si-gnan-Fou. In 1625, some Chines 
workmen found buried i the earth a large monumental tablet 
of dark marble, ten feet high and five broad, bearing on one 
side an inscription in ancient Chinese, and other characters 
unknown in China. It excited immense curiosity ; and the 
Jesuit missionaries at that time scattered about the country 
visited it among the rest, and succeeded in tracing and send- 
ing to Europe careful copies of the inscription. Some of 
these still exist. The stone itself was removed by order of 
the emperor to a celebrated pagoda about a quarter of a league 
from Si-gnan-Fou, the place of its discovery, ‘The inscription 
is too long to quote, but is to the effect that in 635 a religious 
man, Olopen, came from Za Thsin (the Roman empire) to 
Si-gnan-l’ou; that the emperor sent oflicers to mect him, and 
ordered the translation of the sacred books he had brought 
with him; and the doctrine being found good, a decree was 
issued permitting its publication. ‘This decree is cited in 
the inscription, and states that the doctrine in question pro- 
claims Aloho (God, in Syriac) to have created the heavens 
and the earth ; that Satan having seduced the first man, God 
sent the Messiah, born of a virgin in the country of ‘I'a ‘Thsin, 
to deliver the human race from original sin, and that the 
Persians went to adore him to accomplish the law. Ninety 
lines in Syriac characters contain the names of the priests 
who came in the suite of Olopen. 

As might be expected, a discovery so awkward for the 
theories of the savans excited all their animosity; and Vol- 
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taire, and the pnlosophical party in France “ out of love for 
Voltaire and hatred of the Jesuits,” together contested the 
authenticity of the inscription, de claring it to be a ‘ pious 
fraud” of those religious to deceive the Chinese. The ques- 
tion, nevertheless, is definitively settled; and no candid mind 
can refuse to yield its conviction to the masterly chain of evi- 
dence, historical, geographical, and critical, which M. Hue 
rec apitulates, strengthens, and closes, and which decides be- 
yond a doubt that the inscription is truly of the date it bears, 
viz. *‘ the second year of Kien ‘lchoung, of the great dynasty 
of Thang” (a.p. 781), and that the propagators of the faith 
in Upper Asia in the seventh century professed the Nestorian 
heresy. ‘The dynasty of ‘Thang was the most celebrated and 
illustrious of those that have held the empire of China, which, 
in fact, reached a very high point of civilisation, and kept up 
full relations with foreign countries while under its sway. It 
is quite a mistake to suppose that any inveterate antipathy to 
foreigners existed before the accession to power of the Mant- 
choo ‘Tartars. 

Modern writers and travellers of “ low” views, and wit to 
match, in their anxiety to start ‘* Bible” missions in China 
with a clear stage, have blundered into objections like those 
of the French philosophers s. We recommend to their notice 
the following short lesson, but with small hope of its piercing 
the fog of prejudice which broods perpetually over the dull 
level of such understandings. 


Voltaire knew his own epoch and his own country rather better 
than he did China, and his decisive argument against the inscription 
is this: § The Jesuits have made us acquainted with it, therefore it 
is false.’ But this mode of reasoning, though not without its value 
in France at that time, will hardly, it is to ‘be hoped, be esteemed 
very cogent at present. We may have no great affection for the 


Jesuits, ‘and yet not be willing to subscribe to mere absurdities in 
order to throw blame on them.” 


It should be added, while on the subject of the inscription 
of Si-gnan-Fou, that M. Hue, after exhausting historic and 
scientific testimony, relies on one consideration more conclu- 
sive then them all, and most cheerfully do we yield him our 
adhesion. It is this, that entire trust is due to the sincerity 
of the noble men, Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits, from 
all the countries in Ikurope, who at the time of the discovery 
laboured for the conversion of the infidels in China amid 
privations and sufferings of every kind, at the hourly risk 
of their lives, and w ho unanimously attest its authenticity. 
Father Alvares Semedo, of the Society of Jesus, who was 
then at Si-gnan-Fou, says: ‘1 have seen, read, and consi- 
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dered this stone at my leisure; and have been astonished that 
it was so complete, and the letters so entire and well-formed, 
after the lapse of so many years.” On what ground is Father 
Semedo to be accused of an abominable and useless false- 
hood ? 

While this monument was being erected in China, a great 
religious movement was going on in Upper Asia, which has 
been much overlooked by those who contest the authenticity 
of the inscription of Si-gnan-Fou. The disciples of Mahomet 
and Buddha were alike animated with a fanatie fury of pro- 
selytism. The Mahometans were widely diffused, pushing 
their way by commerce where they could not by their arms, 
in India, in Ceylon, in the Straits of Sunda, and in China, 
where they promulgated the doctrine of the Koran in perfect 
liberty. The Manicheans also, and fire- worshippers, came 
in crowds; and the Buddhists especially arrived in countless 
caravans, driven from India by a Brahminical reaction, which 
pursued ‘them every where. They found a refuge in ‘Tartary, 
Thibet, and China, where Pantheism had already made much 
Way among the disciples of Lao-tze and Confucius, and where 
the dynasty of Thang tolerated all opinions with a most eclec- 
tic philosophy, which became characteristic, not only of the 
head of the state, but of the whole nation. ‘Temples were 
raised, in which the statues of Buddha, Lao-tze, and Confu- 
clus were placed on the same level, and honoured by similar 
rites, an inscription in golden characters proclaiming, «The 
three religions are but one.” In such a day, is it at all sur- 
prising that Christian priests should also free ly preach their 
own doctrines, and receive an edict from a philosophic empe- 
ror, in which he most truly describes their religion as *‘ mys- 
terious, excellent, peaceful,” and compares it to the metaphy- 
sical system of Lao- tze ? 

From the year of the inscription of Si-gnan-Fou (781) the 
records of the Syrian Church still furnish authentic inform- 
ation respecting the propagation of the faith. ‘Timotheus, 
who occupied the patriarchal see of the Nestorians from 777 
till $20, sent religious men to preach in Upper Asia; and one 
of hom, Subchal- Jesu, traversed ‘Tartary and China. After- 
wards, seven monks of ‘the monastery of Bethhobeh were con- 
secrated bishops, some being sent to India, others to China; 
and in a canon of the synod held by the patriarch ‘Theo- 
dosius, in 850, these last are dispens: od from an attendance 
on the patriarchal seat once in four years on account of 
the enormous distance. It is in the Arab literature alone 
that the track of the propagation of the faith in the f far east 
is to be looked for; and the search is not in vain. Ilor ex- 
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ample, Assemani notices a book, probably of the eighth or 
ninth century, beginning thus: ‘This is what Abraham 
Bishop of Bassora says: I was passing one day near the cell 
of one of the monks of China.” Again, in an Arabic narra- 
tive, translated by Renaudot, Abou- Zeyd Hassan de Syraf, 
spe aking from the information of Ibn-Vahab, a Mussulman 
merchant of Bassora, tells us that Ibn-Vahab arrived at Si- 
enan-l*ou, and had an audience of the emperor, who said, 
‘Should you recognise your master if you were to sce him ?” 
and receiving an answer in the ailirmative, ordered a box 
to be placed before him, saying, ‘f Show him his master.” 
The box contained the « portraits of the prophets. First 
came Noah; and Ibn-Vahab said, ** Here is Noah in his ark, 
he who saved himself with his family when the Most High 
commanded the waters to overwhelm the whole earth with 
its inhabitants: Noah and his family alone escaped.” At 
these words the emperor began to laugh, and said, “ You 
guessed rightly when you said it was Noah; but as to the 
submersion of the whole earth, that is a thing we do not ad- 
mit. ‘The deluge only affected a part of the earth, and not 
either our own country or India.” ‘Then came Moses; and 
after him, says Ibn-Vahab, ‘‘ 1 resumed, Here is Jesus, sit- 
ting upon an ass, and surrounded by his apostles.” ‘Lhe em- 
peror said, ‘He, too, had very little time to appear on the 
stage ; his mission did not last more than thirty months.” OF 
course Ibn-Vahab saw, and did du ic homage to * the face of 
the prophet, on whom be peace;” and he also saw other 
figures, which he was told were the prophets of India and 
China. We can want no better proof of the indifference of 
the princes of the dynasty of ‘hang, than this hodge-podge 
of Judaism, Christianity, Mohamme daniom, Buddhism, and so 
forth. The Chinese emperor who held this strange dialogue 
M. Huc asserts to be Hi-Tsoung, who ascended the throne in 
$74, when the dynasty was in its decline, and the empire 
pregnant with one of the tremendous revolutions which have 
so often convulsed it, but which have always ended by re- 
establishing things on the ancient basis. In the fearful suf- 
ferings caused by this revolution, with its attendant ravages 
and massacres, the decay and ruin of the missions, which had 
been so flourishing under the ‘Thangs, began, ‘That dynasty 
disappeared at the beginning of the tenth century, and with 
it nearly all trace of the Church in China; but a strong pre- 
sumption is afforded that the faith had already extended be- 
yond the Great Wall, and reached the ‘Tartar tribes, who 
were about to play so great a part in the world. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century, a prodigious 
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sensation was excited by the conversion of a prince who was 
termed Priest, or Prester John. The wonderful and monstrous 
heap of fables which was piled up in the middle ages respect- 
ing this priestly Croesus is amusingly sifted by M. Hue, who 
arrives at the conclusion that the kingly pontiff Was no other 
than the Khan of the Kéraite 'Tartars, who became at that 
time a Nestorian convert, and whose conversion was treated 
by the Nestorians with a very exaggerated importance. ‘The 
eternal longevity of Prester John he accounts for by the fact, 
that all the Kéraite rulers in succession bore the title of 
Ahan, which in the writings of western travellers became in 
turns Chan, Caan, Ghan, Gehan, and finally John. Our author 
may be wrong in his conjecture; but, at all events, his euess 
has a great air of probability, and it is indubitable that the 
tremendous cloud which was soon to burst in a tornado of 
fire, blood, and desolation on Poland, lussia, and Hungary, 
and to shake all Europe with fear, was then gathering toge- 
ther its rolling masses In the ‘Tartar desert. ‘The Kéraite Nes- 
nan missions were flourishing up to the beginning of the 
thirtecnth century, when they were absorbed by the victo- 
rious ‘l'emoutchin, afterwards Tchinguiz Khan, the Scourge 
of God. With him the kingdom of Prester John comes to an 
end. 

A few years had sufficed this cunning, perfidious, ambi- 
tious, and able chieftain to collect under his banner a crowd 
of the ferocious and turbulent hordes who had wandered 
with their flocks in the most elevated regions of ‘Tartary. In 
1206, at a Kouri/tai, or general assembly, he took, at the in- 
stance of a renowned soothsayer, the name Tehinguiz Khan, 
or “ Khan of the Strong,” and commenced his career of de- 
vastation. First he ravaged China to the banks of the Yellow 
river; then desolated ‘lransoxiana, Khorassan, and Persia; 
penetrated through Georgia to the northern shores of the 
Black Sea, poured over the Crimea, laid waste part of Rus- 
sia, and attacked the Bulgarians on the Upper Wolga. ‘Towns 
taken by assault were treated with incredible ferocity, every 
living thing being massacred to the very dogs and cats. ‘The 
heads of men, women, and children were piled in immense 
separate pyramids. When places surrendered at discretion, 
they were treated with somewhat less barbarity; but while 
the invaders gave themselves up to brutal revelry, the chief 
of the magistrates, doctors of law, and religious persons were 
foreed to tend them as slaves. This bloodthirsty demon died 
in 1227, with his last breath desiring his sons to walk in his 
footsteps. ‘‘ My children,” said he, ‘‘ I have raised an empire 
so vast, that from the centre to one of its extremities is a 
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year's journey. If you wish to preserve it, remain united.” 
History gives littie information concerning his religion, that 
being a matter of small concern to him; ‘but he appears to 
have believed in a Supreme Being. He strongly recom- 
mended his successors a give no preference to any religion 
in particular, but to favour each in turn, as it might suit the 
interests of policy. His son Ogotai followed his instructions 
to the letter; and the sovereigns of Europe and Asia felt 
themselves totter on their thrones. ‘The Queen of Georgia, 
who had once before claimed help from Pope Honorius IIL, 
in her new distress wrote urgently to Pope Gregory IX. ; 
but he mournfully replied that help he could not give, since 
the Emperor Frederick (Barbarossa) had just raised a tempest 
in the Church, which was attacked on all sides by Saracens, 
by Moors, and, worst of all, by false Christians. The Mon- 
vols continued their frightful course unchecked. In 1240 
they sacked Kiew, the then capital of Russia, killing the in- 
habitants and burning the town. It was during this scene 
of carnage that St. Hyacinth bore away safely With one arm 
the Holy Elements, and with the other the statue of the 
Blessed Virgin ; thus saving both Mother and Son miracu- 
lously from the ‘insults of the wicked. 

Poland was now attacked; but the Mongols met a repulse 
at the hands of Vladimir, Palatine of Cracow. Returning 
with new strength, they detente Henry Duke of Silesia, with 
his army of thirty-five thousand men, and filled nine sacks 
with cars; cutting one only from each slaughtered Polish 
soldier. Hungary was next to feel the scourge; and King 
Bela LV., pious, but no warrior, took a few feeble measures 

of defence, which were swept away in a moment, and cities 
and fields covered with fire and blood. Many of his wretched 
people flew for safety to Varadin, a fortified town; but 1t was 
captured with ease, and the population beheaded. ‘The ladies 
had sought refuge in the cathedral; but the furious barbarians, 
not even taking the trouble to burst open the doors, set fire 
to the building and burnt them without mercy. ‘This sad 
history has been preserved by Roger, one of the canons of 
Varadin, who escaped the general fate, and has recorded the 
invasion and destruction of Hungary in his Miserabile Carmen. 
While King Bela was continuing to implore for succour, the 
miserable divisions among the Christian princes of the West 
rendered all the efforts “a Pope Gregory in his favour of no 
effect; the Emperor I'rederic contented himself with rhetori- 
cal flourishes, and did nothing to organise any effectual com- 
bination. It was probably the death of Ogotai which alone 
saved other European nations from the deplorable ate of the 
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Russians, Hungarians, and Poles, by drawing away the ‘Tartar 
chiefs to take part in a new election for sovereign. 

In the East, the Christians had found in prompt submis- 
sion something like rest and peace; a Syrian doctor, named 
Simeon, having attained influence with Ogotai, and been by 
him appointed administrator of their affairs, and provided with 
letters from the Kha-Khan, as warrants of his authority, ad- 
dressed to the generals who occupied those countries. At 
last, in 1245, a general council assembled at Lyons under 
Pope Innocent LV., deliberated on the mode of defending 
Europe against Tartar invasion; and among other measures, 
such as solemn fasts and prayers, “in order to appease the 
anger of God,” the fortification of towns and blockade of 
roads, the spiritual arms of the Church were also invoked, and 
missions determined on, to entreat the Mongols to shed no 
more Christian blood, and to be converted to the true faith. 

When were voluntcers wanting in such a cause? Four of 
the children of St. Dominic,x—Anselm, Simon, Alberic, and 
Alexaiuder,—chosen from a crowd contending for the office, 
threw inedens at the feet of the Holy F ather , and receiv oi 
letters from him addressed to the ‘Tartar chiefs, with orders 
to proceed to Persia to the camp of the ‘Tartar general Baid- 
jou. At the same time three children of St. Francis—Bene- 
dict of Poland, Laurence of Portugal,* and John of Plano 
Carpini—were sent to ‘Tartary. The religious ideas of the 
barbarians were thought not unfavourable to their conversion. 
It was known that they acknowledged one Almighty God, 
whom they named Zengri, heaven; and that to this belief 
they did not add any very precise accessory, or many super- 
stitlous practices. 

in 1246 the two embassies started. We first follow the 
Franciscans in M. Iluc’s narrative. After some dangers and 
sufferings, John de Plano Carpini and Benedict of Poland 
alone reached the banks of the Dnieper and the advanced 
posts of the Mongols, Kiew, the then metropolis of lvussia, 
being in their hands. Noone was able to translate their La- 
tin missives, so the monks were thence forwarded to the court 
of Batou, grandson of T'chinguiz Shan, and galloping every 
day for five weeks, changing their horses seven times a day, 
having no food but millet t, and uo drink but melted snow, 
at last reached the camp of that chief on the banks of the 
Wolza. To this proud barbarian, next in power to the Grand 
Khan, shrewd, cruel in action, dreaded by his own people, 

* There appears a little confusion as to this father; for in the succ eeding 


chapter Friar Stephen of Bohemia is mentioned as the travelling companion of 
John de Plano Carpini We have not the original French to refer to. 
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and affecting great luxury and imperial magnificence, the 
poor monks, kneeling, presented their letters, and hes ‘coed 
that they might be translated by some interpreter. They 
were accordingly rendered into the Mongol, Russian, and 
Arabic languages; and again the missionaries, so w eak that 
they could hardly sit on their horses, were galloped off on a 
fresh journey to the Yellow Horde, and arrived at the im- 
perial residence. When they so arrived, the Khan Ogotai 
was dead, and his widow ‘Tourakina was using every effort to 
obtain the proclamation of Couyouk, her son, at the coming 
Kouriltai, or general election. At this convocation were as- 
sembled all the ‘Tartar princes in the full magnificence of 
barbaric pomp, and glittering with the spoils of recent con- 
quest; and Couyouk, placed on a golden seat in the midst, 
answered their election formula: ‘* We will, we pray, and we 
command that you have power and dominion over us,” with 
the questions, ‘* Are you resolved and disposed to do all that 
I shall command; to come when I shall call you; to go where 
I shall send you; and to kill all those whoin I shall tell you 
to kill 2” The reply being ‘* Yes;” the khan rejoined, ‘ From 
henccforward my simple word shall serve me as a sv ord.” 

After a month the Franciscans were admitted to audiences 
of this mighty ruler; but little notice was taken of them until, 
seizing the opportunity of a solemn audience given to all am- 
bassadors, they put a home-question whether a report that 
the Kha-Khan had embraced Christianity were true. ‘* God 
knows it,” said he; ‘‘and if the Pope wishes to know too, he 
has but to come to see.” ‘They had, in truth, come to ‘Tar- 

tary in the persuasion that the khan protected the Christians, 
of whom there were many in his service; but Father John 
was not long in perceiving ‘ that this emperor, in concert 
with his vassals, had raised his banner against the Roman 
Church, and against all Christian kings and princes.” 

Finally, the Franciscans were sent back with a letter from 
the ‘l'artar monarch, “ Couyouk, by the power of God, khan 
and emperor of all men,” conce ‘ived in a spirit of which the 

following sentence may serve as a specimen: “ If, then, you 
wish to have peace, you Pope, and you emperors, kings, chiefs 

of towns, and governors of countries, do not delay té come to 
me and settle this peace. You shall hear our answerand our 
pleasure.” The courageous Iranciscans, mostly ‘ sleeping in 
snow, or in a hole they had scraped for themselves in the 
ground,” reached Europe in safety ; and the archbishopric of 
Dalmatia having become vacant, Friar John was raised to 
it by Pope Innocent, who fully appreciated his labours. He 
did not long survive them; and no wonder, he being sixty- 
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five when he undertook his perilous journey, and ‘ afflicted 
by painful corpulence.” 

In the mean time the Dominican Fathers, making their 
way along the southern shores of the Caspian, in August 
1247, reached the camp of the General Baidjou. Boldly 
mentioning the tenor of their message, they were threatened 
with death ; and it was suggested that the chief of the emb: issy 
should be flayed alive, his skin stuffed with straw, and thus 
sent back to the Pope by his companions ; but the eldest of 
Baidjou’s six wives interposed, and the crime remained unper- 
petrated. After nine weeks of contemptuous treatment and 
misery, they received a letter addressed to the Pope in terms 
very similar to those used by the khan: ‘* Thou must come, 
thou Pope, in person to us, and afterwards go and present 
thyself to him who is the master of the whole earth ;” and in 
addition, an impertinent and absurdly arrogant manifesto from 
the khan to his lieutenant Baidjou was transmitted to Innocent 
by Tartar messengers, whowere, notwithstanding, well received 
“ the Holy Pontiff, ‘and given scarlet robes lined with costly 
furs. Illas the Franciscans and Dominicans had been treated, 
the effect of contact with them was nevertheless such as to 
make the Mongols desire to enter into relation with the 
Franks against their Mussulman enemies. 

In 1248, the King of France, St. Louis, in consequence of 
a written communication, said to be from IItchikadai, the suc- 
cessor of Baidjou in command of the Persian armies, but no 
doubt forged, or at least much sophisticated, somewhat pre- 
maturely sent three Dominicans with two secular clerks, and 
two of his own officers, as an embassy to the khan, with valu- 
able presents, including a relic of the Holy Cross. When 
they arrived, Couyouk also was dead, and Ogoul, the queen- 
regen‘, reccived them with distinction, interpreting their 
coming into an acknowledgment that France was tributary to 
the Tartars. Our author remarks on this style of dealing with 
foreigners, that it is quite in accordance with that still main- 
tained by the Chinese. 

*¢ St. Louis sends an ambassador, therefore he acknowledges 
himself tributary ; his presents area token of his submission 
to the 'Tartars. This has always been the mode of reasoning 
adopted at the court of the Son of Heaven ; and the Mongols 
certainly employed no other.” M. Hue should be taken into 
the counsels of Lord Elgin, beyond a doubt. ‘The ambassa~ 
dors of King Louis returned in two years with no result; and 
as to the mbassy, says Joinville, the king ‘* much repented 
of having sent it.” 

In 125 52, the rumour of the conversion of a Prince Sartak, 
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the son of Batou, spread into Palestine, and greatly rejoiced 
all Christian hearts, especially the warm loving one of King 
Louis, who forgot the insults of the Regent Ogoul, and 
hazarded a new attempt, sending William of Rubruk, known 
as Rubruquis, and Bartholomew of Cremona, both Francis- 
cans, with a fresh message of peace and charity. ‘The narra- 
tive of Rubruk is charming in its vigorous and quaint simpli- 
city; his details of the persons, manners, and customs of the 
Mongols being almost entirely applicable to the present day, 
when these formidable shepherds, after having ravaged the 
world, have once more become mere wanderers on their im- 
measurable steppes. ‘Ihe pictures given by the missionaries 
of their physical characteristics have the truth of photographs 
—broad flat faces, prominent cheek-bones, little oblique eyes 
separated by a great space, and beard scanty or entirely want- 
ing. ‘The travellers first reached the camp of Scakatay, one 
of Sartak’s officers, and found him seated on a divan, with his 
wife by his side and a guitar in his hand. ‘ And I really 
thought,” says Rubruk, “ that his nose had been cut off, so 
flat was it.” The missionary could make nothing of him; he 
was as flat as his nose. Proceeding from camp to camp, 
through hardships and trials of all kinds, they came to the 
tents of Sartak,and gaining access to him, weresoon undeceived 
as to the report of his conversion: they were told they must 
not say he was a Christian, for he was not, but a Mongol. 
However, having with him some Nestorian priests, who cele- 
brated Christian rites according to their own tenets, he desired 
the monks also to bring to the audience their books and sacred 
vessels. Dressed, therefore, in their best vestments, and carry- 
ing missal, cross, and censer, they entered the tent, chanting 
the Salve Regina, and profited by the opportunity to present 
the letters of St. Louis, with translations into Syriac and 
Arabic. Sartak sent the missionaries on to his father Batou, 
who replied to their request to be allowed to remain in Tar- 
tary to preach the Christian faith, that he would not take upon 
himself to grant permission, but they must ask it of the m- 
peror Mangou, who had been proclaimed khan in 1250. Con- 
tinuing their weary journey, and passing many Buddhist 
monasteries,—for already the active Lama organisation was 
outstripping the ignorant and immoral Nestorianism that dimly 
bore witness to the faith among these populous hordes,—they 
arrived at the residence of Mangou Khan, and on the 4th of 
January 1254 were admitted to an audience. They entered 
singing the hymn, 4 solis ortus cardine, &c., and found the 
place hung with cloth-of-gold, and in the midst a chafing-dish 
filled with a fire made of dried dung, the Grand Khan seated 
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on a small bed, and clothed in a rich furred robe. Kumys 
(fermented mare’s milk) and rice-wine were introduced, and 
much honour done them, the khan regaling himself and his 
guests with equal assiduity. Presently he asked a torrent of 
questions of Rubruk concerning the object of his journey, the 
Pope, and Christian kings ; but the kumys had so muddled thie 
wits of the interpreter, that questions and answers got into the 
wildest confusion, ‘“ For my part,” says Rubruk, “ | under- 
stood nothing from what our interpreter said, except that he 
was very drunk, and the emperor, in my opinion, not much 
better.” ‘True to the policy of ‘'chinguiz Khan, this jolly 
toper favoured no one religion more than. another, but actually 
got up a public discussion between Christians, Mahometans, 

and Buddhists for his amusement, and Rubruk was chosen 
the champion of the first. He acquitted himself so well, that 
he was declared by the umpires, three of the emperor’s secre- 
taries, to have gained the victory. ‘The next day Mangou 
made a profession of faith to him. ‘f We Mongols believe in 
one God. As God has given the hand several fingers, so has 
Ie prepared for men various ways by which they may go to 
heaven. He has given the Gospel to the Christians, but they 
do not obey it; he has given soothsayers to the Mongols, and 
the Mongols do what their soothsayers command, and there- 

fore they live in peace.” He then dismissed Rubruk, telling 
him it was time to return to his home, but did not forget to 
add an arrogant epistle, in the true Tartar vein, to be delivered 
to King Louis: ‘This is the command of the Eternal God! 
Such are the commands of the god of the earth, the sovereign 
of the Mongols,” and so forth. Rubruk returned to the no- 
madic court of Batou, but at length quitted the Tartars, and, 
in August 1255, re-entered his convent at St. Jean d’Acre, 
whence he addressed to St. Louis the narrative of his journey. 

[t abounds with interest ana shrewd observation,—for the good 
monk’s piety did not obscure his intelligence in worldly mat- 
ters,—and it affords many a proof of the truth of Solomon’s 
declaration, that there is nothing new under the sun. ‘Tee- 

totalism, we find, is but the re-appearance of a ‘Tartar super- 
stition; and in calling vulgar names, it may be that a pet for- 
mula of Mangou himself is used in the very unpolite sense in 
which it passed the royal lips. ‘The peaceful religious mea- 
sured the barbarians with a truer estimate than the terrors of 
beaten warriors had permitted them to make, and concludes 
his story with an opinion, that hereafter, not mere monks, but 
a bishop or prelate, with the rank of ambassador, should be 
sent, as more likely to impress this rude people ; adding, that 
they are not really so formidable as has been imagined, and 
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that their conquests have been effected as much by trickery 
as by force of arms. “ I positively declare,” he says to St. 
Louis, ‘‘ that if our peasants would live as frugally, and dress 
like these 'Tartars, they might make the same conquests.” 
We must here take leave for the present of M. Huc’s de- 
lightful volumes. We feel that no apology is needed for thus 
presenting a somewhat full outline of their contents to our 
readers, many of whom will probably not feel disposed to 
make a personal acquaintance with the abbé’s work until it 
pleases Messrs. Longman to issue it in a less expensive form. 


We propose to continue our notice in the next Number of the 
Rambler. 


A DOCTOR'S OPINIONS ON PHYSIC. 


Of Nature and Artin the Cure of Disease. By Sir John Forbes, 
M.D., &e. Churchill. 


A SENSIBLE book is a rare thing. It is a rarer phenomenon 
than a sensible man or woman. For when you call a man 
*‘ sensible,” you mean that he is sensible on the whole, though 
possibly on one or two points his common sense may in prac- 
tice be rather thrust aside. A book, however, represents a 
man’s views on one particular subject. It may prove to be 
the very thing to bring out the eccentricities or exaggerations 
of an author, who on all other matters would be a model of 
sobriety and sound discretion. In fact, books have a special 
tendency to call forth the eccentricities and exaggerations of 
their writers. People often take to scribbling on some cer- 
tain topic from the sole cause that on that one point they are 
a little whimsical and singular. Finding their ideas unlike 
those of other people, they straightway conclude that these 
notions are of extraordinary worth, and that they will wrong 
their generation as well as themselves if they keep silence and 
leave an ignorant world untaught. 

Especially rare, moreover, is a sensible book by a profes- 
sional man on the subject of his profession. Of course we do 
not include under this category books in which the details of 
any matter are treated scientifically or didactically. It is 
when a man treats his own special subject philosophically, or 
with a view to be read by non-professional readers, that as we 
rightly look for common sense, so we are frequently doomed 
to be disappointed. One does not complain that a mathemati- 
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cian shows few signs of common sense when writing a treatise 
on conic sections or the differential calculus; but we do com- 
plain when he writes on the general study of mathematics as 
an element of liberal education, and treats his subject as a 
professional mathematician rather than as a philosopher and 
a man. 

Above all, in medical books is the display of good sense 
extraordinarily rare. Nobody rides his hobby like a doctor. 
No class of men are regarded with such implicit veneration 
by coteries of worshippers as the medical practitioners. In 
every alternate household you enter, you find that it is an 
established axiom, that if you are ill, and have not consulted 
the intelligent Mr. Colocynth of the village, or the wonderful 
Dr. Opium of the next town, you have never given yourself a 
fair chance of recovery. And as doctors’ patients delight to 
lay aside the rules of common sense in estimating the merits 
of their oracles, so it is a rare thing indeed to read a book 
from one of these oracles themselves which can address itself 
to miscellaneous readers, or treat the general subject of medi- 
eal science without running riot in extravagancies which make 
the looker-on smile and wonder. If there is ‘* nothing like 
leather” with the currier, still more is there ‘‘ nothing like 
physic” with the doctor. 

And the same tendency to push things to the farthest 
limits of exaggeration is discoverable in controversies on va- 
rious systems of medicine. An opponent is synonymous with 
a rogue ora fool. Ifa fact tells against a certain theory, it 
is thought amply sufficient to deny it rather than disprove it. 
Medical sects almost equal in number, and quite equal in bit- 
terness, the various sects who dispute about the doctrines of 
Christianity. One sect imagines that the final cause of the 
stomach is to imbibe mercury; another, that blood was created 
for the express purpose of being drawn off with the lancet ; 
a third would wash out all diseases with water, and turn the 
physician into a sort of scientific laundress; a fourth holds 
that every dose of physic which is larger than the millionth 
of the millionth of a grain is just so much injury to the hu- 
man system. 

What a pleasant novelty, then, it is to find one of the 
oldest and most experienced authorities in the medical world 
coming out with a book, addressed to his brethren and the 
world at large, actually written on the principles of common 
sense ! Strange as it may seem, here is an M.D., a D.C.L., 
an I'.R.S., a Queen’s physician, ‘and what not besides, assur- 
ing mankind, after a lifelong experience, that Nature is the 
best of all doctors ; ; that phy sicking i is generally more or less 
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humbug; that, in five cases out of six, doctors do more harm 
than good; and that, though the medical profession is of great 
use, and might be of much greater, the doctor’s chief business 
is to let Nature, on the whole, have her own w ay, to clear away 
hindrances to the operations of her powers, to comfort and 
soothe her in her struggles with disease ; and, above all, to set 
the mind of the patient at rest, and so stimulate his brain and 
nervous system to that healthy action which goes five-sixths 
of the way towards the cure of all the curable ills that flesh is 
heir to. 

‘** Although,” says Sir John, “no one doubts the power of Nature 
to cure many slight and even some severe diseases, there yet exists 
in the minds of the members of the medical profession, and still more 
strongly in the minds of the public, a most unjust appreciation of the 
extent of this power” (p. 134). 

‘A vast amount of evidence (of the power of Nature)—though, 
for obvious reasons, not formally recorded—exists in medical tra- 
dition and in the unwritten testimony of medical men. I could sup- 
ply a good deal myself. When old Dr. Warren, in answer to the 
question, ‘ What will cure acute rheumatism ?’ replied ‘Six weeks,’ 
he merely expressed what his experience had led him to know of the 
relative power of Nature and Art in this disease. ‘The same kind 
of testimony was given, and on a wider scale, by another celebrated 
professor, who, on being told that a new sect (the Homeoecopathists ) 
had sprung up, which cured diseases by infinitesimal doses of medi- 
cine, replied that he himself had long been in the habit of doing 
more than this, viz. curing diseases by none” (pp. 155, 6). 


He then details the various sources from which his con- 
clusions are gathered, and thus sums up the result: 


‘*The one great result obtained from the study of these various 
authorities is this, that the power of Nature to cure diseases 1s 
infinitely greater than is generally believed by the great body of 
medical practitioners and by the public generally. So great, indeed, 
is this power, and so universally operative, that It Is a “simple state- 
ment of the facts to say, that of all diseases that are curable and 
cured, the vast majority are cured by Nature independently of Art ; 
and of the number of diseases that, ‘according to our present wale 
of viewing things, may be fairly said to be curable by Art, the far 
larger proportion may be justly set down as cured by Nature and 
Art conjointly. The number of diseases cured entirely by Art (of 
course, [ omit in all these statements surgical art) and in spite of 
Nature,—in other words, the number of cases that recover and would 
have died, had Art not interfered,—is extremely small” (pp. 170, 
171). 

Sir John then proceeds to expound what he holds really 
is the use of doctors. First, he holds that the practical con- 
sequence of the unproved knowle dge of the comparative use- 
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lessness of physic, and of the curative powers of unassisted na- 
ture,—in which he holds that homceopathy, otherwise a farce, 
has done great good,—will be, that the principal occupation 
of medical men will be to advise in the prevention of disease. 


“Tf the future more precise experience of enlightened physicians, 
and the sure advance of medical science, must tend, as it is believed 
they will tend, to lessen considerably the confidence in the powers 
of medicinal therapeutics at present entertained by medical men, it 
cannot be doubted but that anample compensation, both to medicine 
and humanity, will be found in the proportionate development of 
the hygienic or preventive department of the art. 

But however much overlooked and neglected from the begin- 
ning the hygienic department of medicine may have been, it has 
never been entirely Jost sight of ; and has, on many occasions, pre- 
sented such brilliant results, as have, at the time, demonstrated its 
importance and dignity, and indicated, though perhaps only darkly, 
the high consideration it is destined to attain in the future. 

During the present century, at least, statesmen, as well as the 
professors of medicine, have had their attention turned much 
more to sanitary measures of a general kind than in any previous 
period of man’s history. The practical movement hence originating, 
though yet merely inchoate, has already acquired such an impulse as 
must issue in great results; and it cannot be doubted that such 
results in public hygiene must necessarily direct attention to domes- 
tic and individual hygiene ; so that while the services of a large 
body of the members of the medical profession shall be claimed for 
the former, the attention of the private practitioners will be devoted 
in an equal degree to the latter, that is, to the prevention of disease 
in households and in the individuals constituting households” (pp. 
181, 2). 

How far all this will succeed with the multitude may, we 
think, be doubted. Men, and women too, dearly love a nasty 
dose. As there are people who think that the great use of 
sermons is to furnish occasions of self-mortification to an 
audience, so there are others who hold that it is a law of na- 
ture that one must suffer a certain amount of sickness, and 
that the more nauseous the remedy, the more eflicacious its 
influence. Still, on the whole, it may be hoped that Sir 
John’s prognostications will prove correct; and as we have 
heard a doctor allege that he once cured a patient of an appa- 
rently incurable chronic disease by simply forbidding him to 
eat the jam-tarts which formed a portion of his daily dinner, 
so the regulation of daily life, and the enforcement of healthy 
occupations and amusements, may come to be reckoned as 
the chief business of the family doctor. What a condition of 
wisdom, indeed, should we have reached, when, instead of the 
old style of apothecaries’ bills,—‘‘ Monday, draughts, 4s. Gd. ; 
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Tuesday, ditto, 4s. 6d. ; Wednesday, draughts and powder, 

48.3 Thursday, pills and lotion, 5s.,”—we “should receive a 
document running thus: * ‘To making you get up at seven o’- 
clock, 10s.; to advising an alteration in your “drainage, 7 is. Od. ; 
to cutting off two cigars per diem, ds.; to calling for an hour’s 
gOSsIp, and reviving your spirits, O1s.1” And yet, after all, 
what can pills and potions, except in rare cases, do for the 
cure of sickness half so useful as these latter kinds of reme- 
dies ? 

‘The chapter in which, after making the above admissions, 
Sir John Forbes discusses the relative merits of the various 
modes of treating diseases on the ordinary * allopathic” sys- 
tem of medicine, is one of the most curious collections of 
admissions on the part of a professional man which medical 
literature can supply. He discusses the four different modi- 
fications in use at the present day: the ‘‘ extinguishing treat- 
ment,” the “active treatment,” the *f auxiliary or mild treat- 
ment,” and the ‘‘ negative or totally inert treatment.” The 
two first are called by their upholders,—still, unfortunately 
for mankind, a majority of the medical profession, —the 
‘‘ heroic” treatment, in a lesser or greater degree; though 
why they should be called ‘‘ heroic,” except on the eround 
that the old-fashioned ‘‘ heroes” of antiquity were awful de- 
stroyers of human life, we never could conceive. ‘The third 
method is that which Sir John himself advocates, and on this 
ground, we shall allow him to explain it in his own words: 

* AuxiniaRy oR Mitp Treatment: RationaL Expectancy. 
—This modification of the indirect physiological method of treating 
diseases (more especially acute diseases), 1 regard as at once the 
most philosophical, the safest, the surest, and the most successful of 
all the forms it assumes in practice. Although in appearance it 
differs little from the last form of treatment, except in degree, it is 
based on a somewhat different principle, and seeks to fulfil different 
indications. In the first place, it completely recognises the autocracy 
of Nature in the cure of acute diseases, and proceeds on the princi- 
ple that it is not only useless but injurious to attempt to suppress or 
greatly to modify the morbid processes by strong measures of a per- 
turbative or exhaustive kind. 

‘The indications which on mode of treatment seeks to fulfil 
are chiefly the following: Ist. To place the diseased body in the 
niost favourable circumstances i the development and exercise of 
its own conservative powers, by the institution of a proper regimen, 
in the most comprehensive sense of that term. 2d. To endeavour 
thereby, or through the use of medicaments, to remove such obsta- 
cles to the favourable action of the conservative and restorative 
powers as may be removable without the risk of checking or inju- 
riously perverting them. 3d. Applying these measures under a 
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watchful supervision ; not to attempt, by any vigorous measures, to 
alter the course of the morbid processes so long as they seem to 
keep within the limit of safety, and when they transgress or threaten 
to transgress this limit, only then to endeavour to modify them by 
such mild measures as, if they fail in doing good, cannot do much 
harm. 4th. To be on the watch against possible contingencies, 
which may demand the employment of measures of exceptional 
activity, whether in the form of regimen or medicine ; and, when 
required, to apply such measures with the necessary vigour. This 
last indication refers to such contingencies as great irritation or pain, 
exhaustion, sleeplessness, diarrhoea, vomiting, intercurrent local in- 
flammations, &c., which often admit of great mitigation at least, if 
not of complete removal, by drugs, dietetic stimulants, &c.”’ (pp. 238- 
240). 

The fourth system he of course condemns; but it is evi- 
dent that, were he driven to a choice between its adoption and 
that of either of the more active methods, he would incline 
rather to do nothing than to do too much. The homceopathic 
system he includes under the class of the do-nothings. We 
remark also, what will surprise many persons, that he is far 
from denying the assertion of the homceopathists, that it is in 
violent and acute diseases that their method is most signally 
successful. Precisely so, says Sir John; for it is exactly in 
those very cases that most mischief is done by an injudicious 
meddling with Nature in her efforts to work a cure. He re- 
minds us, indeed, of what was once said to us by a Catholic 
priest who had been largely cognisant of the effects of the 
various modes of treatment adopted by different practitioners 
when the cholera was at its worst in the north of England. 
‘Jf I had the cholera myself,” said he, “ I should send for no 
doctor at all.” 

On the whole, then, we look on Sir John Forbes’s book 
as a most valuable contribution to the health of mankind. 
Whether it will contribute as powerfully towards the incomes 
of apothecaries may be another question. We do not see, 
however, that the value of medical advice is to be measured 
by the amount of physic which their patients swallow—Ly the 
way, what an expressive word is that term “‘ patient,” as aad 
to describe a sick person in the hands of a doctor! What sick 
people want, is to be cured of their diseases ; and there is just 
as much call for the physician to cure them by gentle and 
rational means, or by allaying their fears and enlivening their 
spirits, as by butchering them with calomel, or assassinating 
them with the lancet. 
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DR. OLIVER'S COLLECTIONS. 


Collections illustrating the History of the Catholic Religion in 
the Counties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, 
and Gloucester. By the Very Rev. George Oliver, D.D. 
Dolman, 1857. 

Tis is the latest work from one of the most authentic and 
most prolific sources of historical information that the Ca- 
tholics of England have possessed in our days. The author’s 
whole life has been dedicated to these researches; he has been 
personally acquainted with many of the most interesting per- 
sons, both lay and clerical, of whom he writes; his industry 
is unquestionable, his accuracy in noting down such facts as 
he discovers unparalleled, his temper in treating of them im- 
perturbable to a fault, his personal amiability has given him 
access to many private stores of knowledge that are shut to 
other writers, his book has been long hoped for and long 
announced; but we must confess, now we have got it, it has 
given us quite as much disappointment as pleasure. ‘This is 
an ungracious reception to give in return for so much con- 
scientious labour, and some really valuable results from it; 
and we might easily avoid the disagreeable reproaches which 
our frankness is sure to earn for us by taking refuge under 
the usual complimentary platitudes, which, in ordinary cases, 
authors and publishers expect from reviewers; but we feel 
this to be an instance where even a compromise of opinion 
involves a dereliction of duty, and a great injustice to the public 
interests of the Catholic body. 

We readily admit that we have here a book of ‘* Collec- 
tions,” as announced in the title-page; but we think we had 
aright to expect from such a collector more than the appen- 
dix to his note-books. For many years he has been flinging 
to the Catholic public most dainty scraps in the periodical 
literature of the day, stimulating our appetite for the hour 
When we should sit down to the full banquet of his matured 
information about the great heroes of the faith in past gene- 
rations of Catholics; and we cannot now be satisfied with a 
dry dish of dates, and a cool reference to some more savoury 
morsel formeily cooked up in the Catholicon, the Orthodox 
Journal, Dolman’s Magazine, or some other fossil publication 
that lived in the days of the megatherium and ichthyosaurus, 
which perhaps exists in the British Museum, but which few 
living men have ever seen, and fewer can possibly possess. 
We would not wish to say a word that can be construed as 
unkind of the author’s talents, capabilities, or industry ; and 
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we cannot doubt, that if he would, he could make history of 
his collections. We complain that he has not done so. He 
jots down little isolated facts, often mere half-stories, valuable 
only as parcels of a whole, and does not trouble himself to 
joint his dry bones and breathe the spirit of life into them. 
It is not enough to imitate the industry of the ant in collect- 
ing little dry details, unless the chronicler will take the trouble 
to go beyond the style of architecture peculiar to that insect, 
and reduce his heaps into some cemented form. If we cannot 
have proofs that a man lived to some purpose, we care little 
to know the precise period at which he was blessed with a 
godmother. ‘The accuracy of a day on which nothing parti- 
cular happened does not interest us, though it has cost a world 
of trouble to fix it precisely. Now, with the exception of a 
few valuable original documents, and some general expressions 
which derive their chief force from what we know otherwise, 
we might read this book and goaway believing that the great 
exploits achieved by the Catholics of the West for the faith 
mainly consisted in having birthdays and anniversaries. lor 
our part, we think these are just the two days in a man’s life 
which, however important to the individual, the public gene- 
rally cares least to know, because these are probably the very 
two on which he did least that interested the public. We 
want the intermediate history between these limits of his 
earthly existence; and as we feel sure that Dr. Oliver could 
frequently give it if he would, we are impatient and disap- 
pointed to have received so little. While he was collecting 
materials for this book, and sending occasional hints of his 
subject to periodicals, any deficiency or reticence of detail 
was excusable, and inevitable; but this was a transitory state 
of things. We want the conclusion from all these premises ; 
the fabric built of these masses of materials) What he has 
given in scraps is lost. History printed in periodicals is writ- 
ten in water. If he does not, as he best can, while there is 
yet time, fix his records in as complete a form as his matured 
information will allow, and bring together his disjecta membra, 
he neither does justice to himself nor to his subject, and he 
has merely spent his life in amassing collections that some 
dashing writer will hereafter appropriate and convert into 
literary capital in a more accessible form. 

It may satisfy his modesty to be entered in the ‘ Biogra- 
phical List of the Clergy” as, Oliver, George, D.D., with ten 
lines of chronology after his name and (at, we trust, a remote 
date) a supplementary eleventh line of necrology; but it will 
not satisfy his duty to himself that the public should be 
obliged to annex to it a Sic vos non vobis epitaph; and though 
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‘his only ambition is, that his name may be written in the 
Book of Life,” we think it will look much better there with 
the praise of having glorified before men the hosts of saints 
and martyrs among whose chronicles he has spent his innocent 
and useful life. He has already done this partially ; we urge 
him to do it completely. 

We must make one incidental remark en the antiquarian 
portion of his book. Dr. Oliver has shown by his various 
publications how much may be done towards illustrating the 
history of the Catholic Church in England, by industry and 
perseverance, even under the disadvantage of labouring in a 
limited field, in a provincial town, almost exclusively among 
private sources of information. He has done wonders to save 
future historians the trouble of painful research ; we give him 
credit for having, within the limits of his subject, exhausted 
the vein he has been working, though he has not brought all 
the rich ore to the surface. We are the more convinced that 
it is not in private stores, often poor, sometimes suspicious, 
always difficult of access, that are to be sought the great trea- 
sures of Catholic history yet extant. From all the results we 
have seen, we judge that these fields are almost barren in com- 
parison with the rich harvests yet untouched among the more 
or less accessible archives of various public institutions at 
home and abroad. We have already given the readers of our 
late Numbers a few samples of these treasures. If it were in 
our power to command the co-operation of a few such indus- 
trious labourers in these fields as Dr. Oliver has proved in 
his, we might indeed hope to set before the reading world 
such a view of the iniquities of the so-called Reformation, 
and the heroic fidelity to their God and their country of the 
Catholics of these lands, as would create a revolution in the 
accepted history of these latter ages. 

We wish we could heartily praise, or honestly dismiss 
without notice, that part of Dr. Oliver’s book which relates 
to the present time. Butit may not be. ‘There is nothing 
perhaps in the whole range of authorship that requires a 
cooler judgment, or a stronger nerve, to steer a writer through 
its perils, than recent or living biography. Here we could 
have respected his difliculties, and have been contented with 
a bare chronological catalogue of names and dates; but un- 
luckily this is the very part of his work where the author 
has preferred to go beyond these skeletons of history and to 
venture most hazardously upon biographical fullness. If he 
had suppressed all personal narrative involving character, we 
should have commended his prudence or his delicacy ; if he 
had praised every body and every thing indiscriminately, we 
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could have winked at his simplicity, or his charity, or his over- 
anxiety to avoid giving offence, even at the expense of his 
courage or his judgment ;—but he has just praised with indis- 
cretion enough in some cases to destroy the value of many 
more panegyrics which were far better deserved, and exposed 
in some parts of his book transactions very discreditable to 
personages who elsewhere receive high eeneral commenda- 
tions. Now, to us, this does not seem a satisfactory mode of 
treating facts. There are rev elations enough dispersed about 
the book to show that the old Western District (of which, 
with the addition of Gloucestershire, his book treats) has been 
in modern times the victim of grievous evils in the manage- 
ment of its temporal affairs, and the erratic ungovernable 
characters of the miscellaneous clergy whom the bishops, i in 
their destitution of a regular succession of pastors, have been 
obliged to accept as occasional missionaries ; and it would have 
been quite as well not to have fenced with such truths. All 
writers on such delicate topics are liable to be misled by par- 
tial or erroneous information; we cannot congratulate Dr. 
Oliver on having escaped this danger. We have under our 
eye at this moment one very elaborate and passionate enco- 
mium on a person whom but a little careful inquiry, in an 

obvious quarter, would have placed in the deepest shadow of 
the author’s picture. There are others of whom he has said 
both too much and too little. 

We will pass over a certain number of minor inaccuracies, 
some of which may probably be attributed to the printer, in 
the hope that the author may be induced to re-edit the book 
in a shape more worthy of his fame, when they will doubt- 
less be corrected. It would cost him but little labour to add, 
to what is here given of the history of past times, other facts 
of which he is evidently in possession, and some which he has 
formerly wasted upon periodicals and newspapers. As to that 
part of the book which treats of the present period of religion 
in the West, we would urgently recommend a cautious re- 
vision of it, but most especially of the biographical notices. 
Grave delinquencies may be shielded by silence, but never 
with unmerited praise. A bishop who ruins his diocese by 
his imprudence, and only escapes ecclesiastical censures for his 
writings by giving pledges of amendment, which he immedi- 
ately and publicly violates, can hardly be called a luminary 
of the Church; and no amount of satire against his accusers 
will remove the stigma from a priest suspended for grievous 
wickedness, after the accusations have been fully proved and 
sentence pronounced by the competent tribunal. We entreat 
Dr. Oliver to be cautious, lest his unsuspecting good-nature 
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should allow his unblemished name to be used as the mantle 
to cloak iniquities that will inevitably tarnish it. Charity 
may cover any sins by silence; it ceases to be charity when 
sinners are defended at the expense of truth. 
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Maxims and Sayings of St. Theresa. Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Dalton, 2d edition. (Dolman.) We are glad to see a second edition of 
this remarkable little book, 


l. The Days of my Life. By the Author of ** Mrs, Margaret Mait- 
land.” (Hurst and Blackett.) 2. Hidden Links ; or the Schoolfellows. 
(Newby).—-We are sometimes asked to mention the names of a few 
novels which may be safely recommended, whether as unexceptionable 
in morals, or with Catholic personages concerned in a non-controversial 
story, or as furnishing a little pleasant reading with an absence of vio- 
lent or unhealthy excitement, or as inculeating good principles without 
anv of that distinctive “ preaching’ which is the vice of so much of the 
fiction of the present day. The two stories before us may be named as 
supplying one or other of these wants. One is by a very decided Pro- 
testant, and a Scotch woman to boot; the other is by an Englishman, 
and a Catholic. One evntains few incidents: and its merit lies in com- 
bining a certain amount of quiet strength with an entire absence of rhe- 
torical exaggeration, The other iooks more to a variety of character 
and action for its interest, and for bringing the reader into contact with 
people too little familiar in their natural every-day life with the Eng- 
lish public. We have so few novels of this kind written by English 
Catholics, that we regret that an accident has prevented our welcoming 
the first appearance of the author of Hidden Links until now; and we 
should be glad to see him as successful with the general public as he 
deserves, 


1. Willy Reilly and his dear Colleen Bawn, By William Carleton. 
3d edition. (Dutfy.) 2. The Works of Gerald Griffin. (Dutty’s Na- 
tional Edition. )—A line or two is all that new editions like these require. 
Carleton is one of the most taking and popular of the delineators of 
Irish life; and two years have brought his last story to a third edition. 
Gerald Griffin was a writer of great power, of the same class as Carle- 
ton and Banim, with this difference, that he was a devoted Catholic, 
and died while preparing to take the vows in a religious order. Dutty’s 
re-issues of his works are as readable and good-looking as they can be 
at the price, and, in fact, far better than many of the cheap railway 
series, It is satisfactory to learn that it pays to bring them out in such 
a form, for they are really very fairly turned out. 

1. The Life of Mrs. Seton, Foundress of the Sisters of Charity in 
America. 2d edition. By Dr. White, Baltimore. (Murphy.) 2. Pau- 
line Seward, a Tale. By Dr. Bryant. 5th edition. (Murphy.) 3. 
Goodwon, and other Poems. By A. Dewar. 2d edition. (Partridge.) 
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4. EF 5 er iraduite de Longfellow par le Chevalier de Chatelain. 
(Rolandi.) 5. The Fifijof Saga. ‘Translated by Heckethorn,  (Triib- 
ner.) 6. Sin from Forei "ign Lands. By Father Charles. (Dutfy.) 
7. Turkey and the Crimea. “By the Rev. E. Owen. (Hatchard. ) 8. 
The Young Crusader, and other Tales. (Duffy.)—A word of notice 
must similarly suftice for all the above, as they are only new editions or 
translations, save the two last, one of which is interesting as coming 
from one of the Protestant chaplains who attended the army. It isa 
seusible and agreeable lecture, and tells a good deal in a small space. 
The other is a series similar to those which the same publisher has 
brought out before, and with the same merits, 


State Rationalism in Education. 2d Series. A Digest of the Reasons 
on which certain Members of the Clergy are unable to accept the Privy- 
Council Education Grants. By the Rev. H. Formby. We are not 
willing to slay the slain, or to rake up old controversies for the sake of 
criticising a book ; but we cannot help thinking that the whole cause of 
Catholic education suffers when the opinions “of one party, however 
weak, are represented by such a pamphlet as this. Fancy being taught 
that the Government-grants to schools must be one of two “things : 
either an alms, or a douceur given to promote a godless system! It 
cannot be an alms, because the Privy Council does not ask our prayers. 
Therefore it is only a wily douceur., The author torgets that people may 
act without a thought about religion, or about any ‘particular system of 
teaching at all. A benevolent person. in cholera time, may distribute 
money Yor medicines without making himself a partisan of allopathist, 
homeopathist, hydropathist, or hygeist. He sees people perishing, he 
pities, he fears that the plague may ‘approach his own doors, and he dis- 
tributes his money by handfuls, begging the poor people ‘to clean out 
their pigsties, whitewash their bedrooms, and send for the doctor. So 
our Government fears the increase of the criminal population that is 
brought up in the streets ; it sees that the only remedy is education; it 
knows that the country will not allow a uniform Prussian or Russian 
state-system ; the only thing left is to aid the ministers of religion in 
procuring means of education for their respective flocks, The errant is 
not an alms nor a wily douceur, but an assistance to enable us to bring up 
our children so as not to enlarge the terrible mass of the criminal popu- 
lation. Whether the grant to us is due to the fear of this evil, or toa 
growing sense of justice, or any such natural motive, it is a re val boon, 
and though our own by the strictest distributive justice, may be received 
with that amount of gratitude which is due to all men who, when they 
might have done evil, abstained from doing it. Our own intrinsic 
strength is not suffic sient to compel them to make these grants ; the tra- 
dition, perhaps the feeling, of the country is against their being con- 
ceded to us; and yet they are given, and given ina manner which has 
hitherto satisfied those who have the commission to watch over our cole, 
We hope the controversy about them is settled for some years to come, 


Complaints of a Convert ; or, our Religious Relations with the Con- 
tinent. By E. S. Foulkes, late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, 
Oxon. (London: ‘Lumley. ) The title of this little pamphlet is striking, 
and suggestive of unpleasant contents. The Catholic will be agreeably 
disappointed to find that the convert’s complaints are not against the 
Church, but against his countrymen for their treatment of the Church, 
especially for their European ecclesiastical policy. The author is speak- 
ing to Protestants, and puts himself more or less into their position, and 
therefore makes every possible concession to them. But some of these 
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concessions are put into language that will easily bear a meaning offen- 
sive to pious ears,—as when he draws out the parallel between the rise 
of the English Constitution and the rise of the P apal power ; where the 
meaning is, that the right lodged with the successor of Peter from the 
first only gradually deve ‘loped into action; but where careless readers 
will be sure to find the admission that the right itself was but of gradual 
growth, And again, when he advocates political relations with the Hoiy 
See, in order that our Governinent may be able to have some control 
over the spiritual power of the Pope in the colonies (p. 91). Like the 
writers in the Union, Mr. Foulkes advocates *‘ concessions on both sides,” 
and talks against ** extreme opinions.” He has a notion that the Angli- 
cans have a succession unbroken from the medieval Church, and seve ral 
other fancies, ordinarily harmless, but hardly so innocent in present cir- 
cumstances. Yet, for all this, the pamphlet. is well written, and calcu- 
lated to do good among those to whom it is addressed, our Protestant 
fellow-countrymen, if it chances to reach their hands. 


Phantasmata ; or, Illusions and Fanaticisms of Protean Forms pro- 
ductive of great Evils. By Dr. Madden. 2 vols. (London: Newby.) 
In these two goodly volumes Dr. Madden undertakes to discuss the 
phenomena of sorcery, possession, and all the various mental states 
which the common sense of mankind has hitherto referred to extra- 
natural agencies. Dr, Madden, in common with modern philosophers, 
takes a physician’s view of these phenomena, and refers them to the 
mutual action and re-action of the imagination and the body. Imagina- 
tion is the Proteus of these fanaticisms, by which he ondi, if he were 
not too good a Catholic to be consistent in his philosophy, account not 
only for the demonopathy of the Jansenist nuns, but also tor the visions 
of St. Teresa. But the holiness of the saint overcomes his theory, and 
he is obliged to concede an objective reality tor the unseen world with 
which she communicated. In all other cases the modern philosopher 
has it all his own way ; and a very unreasonable way it is. Because all 
spiritual disorders have certain effects on the body, because these effects 

san be tabulated, and presented in a statistical form, therefore—what ?— 

therefore they are mere phenomena of nature, and are not caused by any 
preternatural influences. Whatever can be numbered is natural, not 
supernatural ; or, in other words, because two and two are four, there- 
fore there is no God; because "God's own immediate creations are 
wrought in number, measure, and weight, therefore they are not His 
creations at all! Because there is an average of crimes, therefore 
crimes are not the result of free-will, but of anatural law. ‘‘ If one per- 
son in thirty thousand eats shoes or marries his grandmother, then one 
person in thirty thousand must eat shoes or marry his grandmother,” 
as we are told by an American philosopher. Dr. Madden’s principle is 
not fundamentally different. He tabulates and reduces to statistics all 
phenomena of sorcery and possession, and finds their medical character- 
istics, and then at once, by a jump, for which we can find no logical 
justification, concludes they are natural, not caused by demoniacal 
agency. We are pained at this conclusion ; for we think that in this age 
it is almost as necessary to believe in the devil as to believe in God. 
Doubtless many such cases are mere illusions or cheats ; but to refer the 
whole class to such agencies, logically, we fear, leads to deplorable con- 
sequences in religion. As we said before, Dr. Madden's religion is too 
strong for his philoso; yhy, and in consequence he has given us a valuable 
compilation, which the ‘Catholic who takes an interest in this repulsive 
subject may, if forwarned, read with advantage. 











